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wmP SITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The New General Agreement 


on Tariffs and Trade 


Conclusion of the Geneva T rade-Agreement Negotiations 


HE CONCLUSION on October 30 at 

Geneva of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade is an outstanding 
achievement in the field of international 
economic collaboration and, for the 
United States, the most impressive ac- 
complishment under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program. Never be- 
fore in the history of trade liberalization 
has there been such a concerted or far- 
reaching attack on restrictive tariffs, dis- 
crimination, and nontariff trade bar- 
riers in general. 

The scope of the Agreement is indi- 
cated by the fact that the 23 countries 
which signed the Final Act authenticat- 
ing the accord transacted more than 
three-quarters of the world’s prewar 
international trade. The sincerity of the 
effort is attested by the fact that the 
schedules of tariff concessions list more 
than 45,000 separate items and cover 
approximately two-thirds of the trade 
between the signatory countries 


Countries Participating 


The 23 countries which participated in 
the negotiations are: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg negotiated as a 
group under the new Customs Union 
Tariff. Lebanon and Syria negotiated 
jointly, as did India and Pakistan. 

The United States participation in the 
Geneva negotiations which opened on 
April 10 and drew to a successful con- 
clusion on October 30 was in fulfillment 
of our announcement of November 9, 
1946, of intention to negotiate, and the 
Agreement which emerged from the 
Geneva Conference reflects a most care- 
ful consideration of the views expressed 
at the Public Hearings of January 1947 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation sitting in commodity panels, 
and by means of written briefs sub- 
mitted late in 1946. 


Effective Dates 


The Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion of the General Agreement having 
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By Haroip P. Maccowan, Adviser on Trade-Agreement Policy, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


been signed by Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, the so-called “key” coun- 
tries, by November 15, the General Agree- 
ment will be made effective, provision- 
ally, by these countries on January 1, 
1948. Other negotiating countries which 
sign the Protocol by December 1 will also 
make January 1 the date for provisional 
application. 

The tariff concessions granted by the 
United States in negotiations with coun- 
tries which sign the Protocol by Decem- 
ber 1 will become effective January 1, 


‘ 1948, and will presumably be proclaimed 


by the President on or about December 1. 
Countries failing to sign the Protocol by 
December 1 will have until June 30, 1948, 
to affix their signatures. Concessions 
granted by the United States in negotia- 
tions with such countries will be pro- 
claimed shortly after signature by such 
countries and made effective after rea- 
sonable notice. It is expected that other 
countries will follow reasonably similar 
procedures—complying, of course, with 
the pertinent requirements of the various 
instruments, but possibly in some cases 
making effective their concessions before 
they are obligated to do so. 

The Agreement will enter into full 
force and effect, as contrasted with the 
provisional application provided for in 
the Protocol, 30 days after instruments 
of acceptance have been deposited with 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions by countries accounting for 85 per- 
cent of the trade of all negotiating coun- 
tries. There is also a provision that the 
Agreement may not become definitive 
until agreement has been reached on any 
differences which may exist between its 
provisions and the corresponding pro- 
visions of the International Trade Or- 
ganization Charter in its final form. 


Amount of Trade Affected 


On the basis of 1939 figures, conces- 
sions obtained by the United States on 
products of primary interest to Ameri- 
can exporters affected about $1,192,- 
000,000 of trade. In addition, we re- 
ceived concessions on a long list of prod- 
ucts of which the United States is not 
normally the major supplier. It is esti- 
mated that purchases from the United 


States of these items exceeded $200,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

Moreover, tariff preferences affecting 
a Significant part of United States ex- 
ports to the British Commonwealth have 
been substantially reduced while a con- 
siderable number have been eliminated 
entirely.\ Under the Agreement, no pref- 
erences can be increased, and no new 
preferences can be established. These 
assurances extend to all of our exports, 
including the products listed in the 
schedules of tariff concessions. 

The United States granted tariff con- 
cessions on products which accounted for 
imports into the United States from all 
countries valued at $1,766,000,000 in 1939. 
The corresponding figure for imports 
from negotiating countries was $1,337,- 
000,000. Of the first figure, $1,130,000,000 
represented duty-free bindings; $129,- 
000,000 represented bindings of existing 
duties; $60,000,000 represented duty 
reductions of less than 25 percent; 
$174,000,000 represented reductions of 
25 percent to 35 percent; and $273,000,- 
000 represented reductions of from 35 
percent to 50 percent. 

The United States concessions were 
formulated within the limits and ac- 
cording to the procedures stipulated in 
the Trade Agreements Act, as amended, 
and Executive Order No. 9832 of Febru- 
ary 25, 1947. Accordingly, if through 
unforeseen developments a particular 
tariff reduction should induce a sharp 
increase in imports so as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers, the country granting the con- 
cession may withdraw or modify it in 
whole or in part. 


Three Parts 


The general provisions of the Agree- 
ment are divided into three parts. Part 
I gives legal effect to the tariff conces- 
sions and lays down the basic rule of 
nondiscrimination in tariff and customs 
matters generally. Part II deals with 
non-tariff trade barriers and its provi- 
sions are intended to prevent the im- 
pairment of tariff concessions by the use 
of other protective devices and to induce 
a general relaxation of such restrictions. 
Part III deals with procedural matters 
and other questions relevant to the 

(Continued on p. 34) 








The Current British Crisis | 


and the Broad “Dollar Problem” 


By Joun M. Cassets and Frances L. HAty, British Commonwealth Divi. 
sion, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


HE “BRITISH CRISIS” has raised 

problems which are much broader in 
their scope and more persistent in their 
character than the two words would or- 
dinarily suggest. It is true that Britain 
is faced with very serious problems aris- 
ing from the circumstances of its own 
economy, but these purely British prob- 
lems would not have proved so trouble- 
some had the situation not been aggra- 
vated by conditions prevailing elsewhere 
in the postwar world. It is also true 
that the British situation called for sud- 
den and specific action, but for the coun- 
try’s fundamental problems no quick or 
independent solution can be found. 
Britain’s difficulties are accentuated 
symptoms of the over-all problem of 
world recovery. 

Of the two types of problems involved, 
one is concerned with the basic difficulty 
of securing supplies of food, raw mate- 
rials, and other essentials, for the main- 
tenance of the population and for pro- 
ductive purposes during the period nec- 
essary to get output and exports up to 
the level required to make the country 
once more self-supporting. This was 
the purpose for which Britain asked for 
the credit from the United States and 
was in itself sufficient justification for 
making the loan. The other type of 
problem is concerned with monetary 


i 


problems involved in multilateralism 
which are accentuated because exchange 
rates for the currencies of different coun- 
tries cannot yet be established at equi- 
librium levels. 


Basic Problems 


With respect to Britain’s own basic 
economy, the situation actually is better 
than might have been expected in view 
of the teriffic impact suffered from a war 
in which the country expended for mili- 
tary purposes the equivalent of 2!2 years’ 
total national and in view of 
the adverse factors with which it has had 
to contend during the past 2 years. 


income; 


Production 


Britain’s total production is above the 
prewar level. Although no official index 
of over-all production is available, this 
is evident from the levels for key items. 
Coal production is still below prewar 
levels, but the consumption of coal in the 
United Kingdom in 1946 was 10 percent 
above the prewar level. In 1947, the total 
consumed may be slightly less because 
of a planned increase in stocks, but the 
supplies used by industry will be as high 
as in 1946, if not a little higher. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots was 28 percent 
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higher in 1946 than in 1938, and about 
the same level will be maintained this 
Total railroad freight movement 
in 1946, as reflected in ton-mile figures, 
When a 
correction is made for increased length 
of haul, the increase in the volume of 
goods moved was about 10 percent. This 
movement probably will not decline jn 
1947. An unofficial study published in 
the London and Cambridge Economic | 
Series estimates the physical volume of 
“gross industrial output” in 1946 to have 
been about 5 percent above the prewar 
level. 

The remarkable rate of increase in pro- 
duction attained in 1946 has not been 
maintained in 1947. The principal rea- 
son cited for this retardation in Brit- 
ain’s production progress is the depletion 
of stocks of coal and raw materials last 
year, followed this year by the diversion 
of more coal to stock building and by 
shortages of other materials needed for 
continuous and efficient operations. The 
weather crisis in February and March 
although it did not cut coal production 
perceptibly, did result in serious agricul- 
tural losses and led to dislocations in in- 
dustrial production, which have given the 
program a temporary set-back. (The 
London and Cambridge estimate of gross 
industrial output in 1947 is 14 percent 
greater than output in 1938.) 


year. 


was 24 percent above prewar. 








Exports 

The volume of United Kingdom ex- 
ports also has been extremely creditable. 
About the middle of 1946 it reached the 
1938 level and continued to to a 
level of 111 percent for the fourth quarter 
of the year. The weather crisis caused 
a drop in the first quarter of 1947 to the 
prewar level, but the July figure (affected 
to some extent by seasonal influences) 
was 25 percent above the 1938 level. At 
the beginning of this year the British 
Government was planning on the as- 
sumption that the level of exports by 
December 31 could be raised to 140 per- 
cent—giving an average level for the 
year of 125 percent. This was over- 
optimistic, in view of the coal shortage 
and other limiting factors. On July 1, 
British officials announced that they ex- 
pected to reach the 140 percent level by 
the middle of 1948. The new estimate 
seems to be conservative, and, if proposed 
measures for stimulating production 
prove effective, it might be exceeded. 
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Imports 

The volume of Britain’s imports in 
1946 was only 69 percent of the 1938 
level. The heaviest cuts were made in 
such items as: pulp and paper; timber; 
corn; oil cake; fresh fruits; lard; oil- 
seeds; cotton; wheat; and sugar. The 
1947 program announced in February 
allowed for retained imports at about 
3214 percent of the 1938 level. Some 
items, such as tobacco, were to be re- 
duced below 1946 imports. After the 
weather crisis, there was a great deal of 
talk about drastic downward revisions of 
the import figures, but, since Britain’s 
imports are nearly all essentials, it proved 
difficult to make cuts. Actually there 
was an unplanned falling off of imports 
in the first half of 1947 which left them 
at only 73 percent of prewar level. Im- 
ports for the second half, measured by 
volume, probably will fall below this fig- 
ure, considering the recently announced 
cuts, unless there is a considerable shift 
in the source of supplies from Western 
Hemisphere countries to soft-currency 
countries which are willing to hold 
pounds sterling or with which Britain 
has a surplus of exchange. 


Consumption 

Britain’s program of limited imports 
and expanded exports has necessitated 
the acceptance by the British people of 
an “austerity’’ standard of living. In 
comparison with many other countries, 
the standard is relatively good, but it is 
far from satisfying to those who had 
counted on a marked improvement after 
the end of the war. The health and nu- 
trition of the population has been ade- 
quately provided for, but supplies have 
been scarce relative to consumer pur- 
chasing power, and commodities avail- 
able in significant quantities have in- 
cluded few items other than the bare es- 
Sentials of life. The fact that money 
incomes have been allowed to stay at 
levels higher than could be spent on 
available supplies of essential goods and 
services has created inflationary tenden- 
cies, has lessened the money wage in- 
centive, has made it difficult to prevent 
an overdevelopment of unessential serv- 
ices, and has prevented individuals from 
feeling through their own budgets the 
Stringency of the national situation. 


Balance-of-Payments Deficit 
Britain’s economic program has been 
such that, had the country’s problems 
been limited to the meeting of its general 
balance-of-payments deficits during the 
period from 1946 to 1948, it almost cer- 
tainly could have made ends meet with 
the aid received through the combined 
credits from this country and from 
Canada. Britain’s deficits for the three 
half-year periods from January 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, were, successively: 
November 29. 
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$965,000,000, $695,000,000, and $1,300,- 
000,000. The total for the period was 
$2,960,000,000. Before the downward 
adjustments now being made in the 
country’s import program, it had been 
anticipated that the deficits for the sec- 
ond half of 1947 would be of about the 
same magnitude as in the first half, but 
it was confidently expected that a re- 
duction of perhaps 50 percent could 
be made in the figure for the first half of 
1948, and that in the second half Britain 
would come close to balancing its ac- 
counts completely. On this basis, the 
country’s total deficits for the three post- 
war transition years would have been 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000,000 and 
could have been covered by the United 
States credit of $3,750,000,000 plus the 
Canadian credit of $1,250,000,000. The 
more rigorous program now being intro- 
duced will lessen the deficits for the sec- 
ond half of 1947 and for the year 1948. 
This should reduce the total corre- 
spondingly. 

Britain’s individual progress toward 
recovery, as reflected in the figures given 
above, has been both creditable and en- 
couraging. It has been achieved despite 
price rises (unforeseen when the United 


States and Canadian loans were nego- 
tiated) which have been responsible for 
increasing the country’s deficits to date 
by something like $400,000,000 and de- 
spite the weather crisis which gave its 
program a severe set-back in the early 
months of 1947. 

Clearly, Britain’s present crisis must 
be explained by other factors. 


Drain on Dollar Resources 


In the first half of 1947, the drain on 
Britain’s United States dollar resources, 
owing to payments the country felt it had 
to make in that currency to countries 
other than the United States, was greater 
by almost $100,000,000 than the net 
amount it owed this country for goods 
and services received directly. During 
that period Britain paid the United 
States $705,000,000 on its Own current 
account and paid to third countries 
$800,000,000. In addition, Britain paid 
the United States $115,000,000 for food 
that had to be sent to Germany. The 
payments to third countries included: 
$220,000,000 to Canada; $255,000,000 to 
Central and South American countries; 
$270,000,000 to sterling-area countries; 
and $55,000,000 to European countries. 








Britain’s expenditure of United States 
dollars, resulting from the claims of non- 
United States areas, was six times as 
great as it had been in the last half of 
1946. This may reasonably be regarded 
as one of the fundamental causes of the 
financial problem with which Britain is 
now confronted. The country has, in 
fact, been suffering a disproportionate 
share of the impact of the general short- 
age of United States dollars in the world 
at large. It felt the effect of this dollar 
drain before the convertibility obliga- 
tions of the Financial Agreement came 
into effect on July 15. 

In an effort to prevent a “run” on its 
dollar resources, Britain worked out a 
system of transferable accounts with the 
countries with which it trades to insure 
that only current earnings were pre- 
sented for conversion. Unfortunately, 
in view of these other countries’ great 
need for dollars, the plan proved to be 
inadequate to prevent a large drain, and 
Britain was forced to suspend, with 
United States agreement, the convertibil- 
ity of pounds into dollars on August 20. 


Shortages Underlie Dollar Need 


The basic needs of Britain, and of 
other countries less fortunately situated 
than ourselves, are for supplies of physi- 
cal goods. Any dollars they obtain 
through trade, or loans, or grants-in- 
aid are important to them only as the 
tokens which enable them to get these 
goods. Because their needs for goods 
have been so urgent, they have had dif- 
ficulty in sending out exports in suffi- 
cient quantity to offset more than a lim- 
ited proportion of the imports required. 

The rest of the world has been paying 
the United States through the immedi- 
ate delivery of goods for no more than 
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about one-third of the supplies which going supplies to countries which have 


have been exported. The basic question 
from the United States point of view is 
whether the needs of other countries for 
the two-thirds of American exports not 
offset by current imports, and our own 
long-run interest in satisfying them, is 
so great that this country ought to pro- 
vide the necessary means of financing 
them. Or, more precisely, for what quan- 
tity of goods—greater or less than the 
present volume of our unrequited ex- 
ports—should financing be provided? 
Britain’s economic situation during the 
next few years will be profoundly af- 
fected by whatever decision the United 
States makes. The United Kingdom has 
been shipping a large part of its out- 
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not fully repaid that country either jn | 


goods or dollars, and could not have done | 


so in their present circumstances with- 
jut the greatest difficulty As noted 
above, Britain also has been compelled 
to pay United States dollars for an in- 
creasing proportion of its imports from 
other countries, because those countries 
in their turn had such an urgent need 
of goods from the United States which 
could only be paid for in American cur- 
rency. 

In retrospect, it is clear that Overop- 
timism and miscalculations played some 
part in the spending of United States 
dollars by other countries during the first 
half of 1947. Some countries allowed im- 
ports of goods which were not absolutely 
essential. By far the largest part of the 
imports of all the deficit countries, how- 
consisted of essentials. Their im- 
portance in contributing to world recov- 
ery cannot be overestimated. The real 
need for them continues. 

The extent to which the patterns of 
trade will be altered in the near future 
depends primarily on the amount of fi- 
nancial assistance that other countries 
can count on from the United States. A 
further factor will be the development 
of a freer exchange of goods between 
various countries, which has been pro- 
vided for in the recently negotiated Cus- 
toms Union between Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg (Benelux), and 
which would follow from other recent 
agreements in this broad field 


ever, 


Secondary Problems 


Until a general solution of the over-all 
dollar shortage is found, Britain may 
find it difficult to maintain sterling on 4 
freely convertible basis. And until] pro- 
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duction is more nearly back to normal 
all over the world, the country certainly 
will be faced with difficulties which will 


involve continued management controls ° 


over its foreign trade and other inter- 
national transactions. 

As has been seen, the needs of other 
countries for United States goods and 
services are so great that, even at the 
high prices prevailing here, the demands 
of the outside world on this source of 
supply far exceed the reverse flow of 
goods and services to the United States. 
In 1946, the difference was about $8.000,- 
000,000; and at the rate for the first 8 
months of 1947, it would amount to ap- 
proximately $9,250,000,000 this year. 

This current-account deficit of the 
non-United States world, if it is to con- 
tinue, must be offset by capital-account 
items. Other countries must draw on 
their gold and United States dollar re- 
serves, transfer assets to us, obtain credit 
from us, obtain grants from us, or de- 
fault on their payments to the United 
States. In 1946, the deficit of $8,000,000, - 
000 was balanced by: (a) Transfer of 
assets amounting to roughly $2,000,000,- 
000; (b) drawing on United States loans 
for about $3,000,000,000; and (c) grants 
from this country totaling close to 
$3,000,000,000. 

In 1947, with a potential deficit of 
$9,000,000,000, the balancing items (ex- 
cluding any further transfer of assets), 
are smaller than last year. Therefore, 
an enormous “financial gap” is left which 
must amount to between $2,000,000,000 
and $2,500,000,000. If additional dollars 
are not made available to the rest of the 
world, this gap will have to be closed by 
increasing the goods and services we 
obtain from other countries and decreas- 
ing the quantities we export to them. If 
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steps are not taken to provide additional 
financing for 1948 the situation will be- 
come even more stringent. 

Since each country is presumably buy- 
ing no more goods and services from the 
United States than it wants at present 
prices (and present rates of exchange), 
and is selling as much to us as it finds 
advantageous at the prices it can obtain 
with existing tariff barriers, all those 
whose balances of payments with Amer- 
ica are unfavorable have a strong incen- 
tive individually to acquire United States 
dollars and thereby avoid the necessity 
of making unwanted changes in their 
trade With this country. 

The total of the quantities of United 
States dollars that other countries in- 


dividually wish to secure at the present 
rates of exchange is greater than the 
total supply available in the non-United 
States world. In these circumstances, 
the pressure on the United Kingdom to 
supply United States dollars to countries 
having claims on Britain has been very 
great. 

One of the steps by which Britain can 
expect to bring about some betterment 
in its dollar position is the redirection 
of its exports and imports. Britain’s 
situation is such that regardless of its 
long-run interest in having untrammeled 
trade with all parts of the world, potent 
economic forces are driving the country 
to direct its trade in order to meet its 
balance-of-payments difficulties. 

Early in August, British Government 
Officials announced substantial cuts in 
imports of petroleum, timber, and food. 
At that time, it was stated that food pur- 
chases in hard-currency countries (pri- 
marily the United States, Canada, and 
Argentina) would be cut by $50,000,000 
each month, and that alternative food 
purchases would be made in soft-cur- 
rency areas wherever possible. As the 
issues in the crisis became clearer by 
the end of the month, it was decided to 
suspend all food purchases in the United 
States “for the time being.” Britain 
still has important food contracts out- 
standing in the United States for the 
remainder of the year, which will be 
honored in full. Purchases of cotton, 
machinery, and tobacco here are con- 
tinuing, but will be delayed. 

Britain, in making its imports from 
this country more nearly equal to the 
shipments we receive from there, will 
merely be doing what the non-United 
States world as a whole must do, unless 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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FIRST HALF 1947 














TOTAL | 
1,620 Million Dollars | 
































Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Branch, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
Official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. Monthly 
data are preliminary. Values originally re- 
ported in foreign currencies have been con- 
verted for the purpose of this report to United 
States dollars at the rates of exchange ap- 
plicable to the various periods. Due to the 
character of the basic data, dollar values of 
the trade of a number of European countries 
must be regarded as no more than very 
rough approximations. Comparison of cur- 


WORLD TRADE 


Country trp 
EXPORTS 
Total, 48 countries * 2 
North America 
Canada 2, 212.6 
Costa Rica * 14.2 
Cuba 475.9 
Dominican Republic 64.8 
Guatemala 36.7 
Haiti 2 & 
Honduras 14.1 
Mexico 404. 1 
Nicaragua 18. 1 
Panama, Republic of 6.8 
E! Salvador 26. 2 
United States 9, 501.5 
South America 
Argentina 1, 183. 1 
Bolivia * 72.5 
Brazil OX1, 5 
Chile 229.4 
Colombia 200. 9 
Ecuador 39.8 
Peru 151.3 
Uruguay 150.8 
Europe 
Austria 21.9 
Belgium-Luxembourg * 676. 
Bulgaria * 52.4 
Czechoslovakia 28H. Y 
Denmark i 335.6 
Eire * 156.2 
Finland 7 z 169.4 
France R518 
Iceland 44.9 
Netherlands 306. 4 
Norway 241.9 
Portugal 3___- 177.2 
Sweden 648. 3 
Switzerland i249 
Turkey 7__. 218. 2 
United Kingdom * 3, 877.0 
Asia 
British Malaya z 240.2 
Ceylon 5 232.7 
China * - 151.9 
Hong Kong !° * r 192.8 
India * * 797.5 
Iran s RY. 7 
Iraq " 51.3 
Palestine 98. 7 
Philippines, Republic of HOS 


Sian z 43.9 
Oceania 
Australia * 


tay t) 

New Zealand ‘4 320.7 
Africa: 

Egypt 5 285, 4 
French West Africa os. 9 
Gold Coast 4 79. | 
Southern Rhodesia '4 85.7 
Union of South Africa ' * : r 2351.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 


f) 
0 


0 


rent value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjustments 
have been made for changes in price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Siam, and 
the United Kingdom include reexports; those 
for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, 
domestic merchandise only 
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Import figures for Australia, British Mg. 
laya, China, Eire, Hong Kong, India, New 
Zealand, Siam, and the United Kingdom rep 
resent general imports; those for Bulgaria 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States, imports for consump- 
tion Import figures for Republic of the 
Philippines cover general imports. 





—s 


In general, data include shipments of 
munitions, government stores, and UNRRa | 
supplies 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


| 








1946 1947 
‘ Total eee ed 
Country 19462 . . D is 
= ogg October | * —" — January — March April May June July August 
IMPORTS | 
Total, 48 countries* 2,203.4 | 2,537.5 | 2,590.3 | 2,737.5 
y rica | 
ey 1, 832. 1 155. 3 185.5 197. 2 181.0 172.9 176.2 207.8 224. 5 239. 1 229. 9 | 225.7 203. 5 
Costa Rica* * 29.9 3.2 3.3 593 : 
Cuba 3 807.2 24.7 23.8 21.3 28. 7 35.3 33. 2 40. 1 40. 6 
Dominican Republic 62.6 62.9 62.8 62.6 2.9 2.9 3.9 } 
Guatemala 36. 2 | 2.9 3.6 3.8 6.9 3.3 5. 1 4.8 
Haiti 715.9 Led 1.0 1.0 LY 2. 5 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.4 2.8 2.3 
Honduras z 19.6 2.0 2.4 1.9 2.0 2. 5 | 3.0 3.0 2.5 2. 5 4 
Mexico 3 543. 2 44.8 | 50.3 53.4 | 58.7 59. 6 r 53.1 61. 62.1 64.9 457.9 | 4 §2.1 448.4 
Nicaragua 14.5 1.2 1.8 1.5 1.2 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.5 2.0 2 ey 
Panama, Republic of 56. 1 1.4 3.4 41.3 | 6.5 6.9 5.6 5.1 66.4 64.7 “ 
E] Salvador 21.1 41.8 2.3 1.9 | 7 2.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 ie 
United States 4,818. 1 377.8 306. 7 166. 6 4190. 8 535.6 425.3 434.7 484.0 455.7 469. 7 444.5 404.7 
South America pe 4 
Argentina 570. 1 4.9 61.7 6.8 63. 5 70. 0 62.4 84.6 85. 2 101.2 99.0 121.2 
Bolivia* 2.2 
Brazil 3 671.0 62.4 57.4 64.9 90.3 | 86.3 87.7 86.5 | 120. 5 126. 4 110.8 114.9 
Chile? 196. 5 15.1 18. 1 21.7 20.9 | 18.8 20. 5 19. 4 | 146.3}. 22.1 21.3 23.5 
Colombia * . 230. 0 23.6 22. 2 17.5 22.9 | 6 24.2 6 33.0 6 36.7 6 31.2 6 33.5 6 30.9 28. 4 
Ecuador 30.7 22.6 | 22.6 $2.5 $2.5 | 3.2 7 3.0 | 
Peru.. 123.3 11.6 12.2 8.8 | 15.6 | 13. 6 12.1 14.1 12.4 14.3 12.3 : 
Uruguay 147.4 14.0 20.8 14.6 14.4 | 14.0 10.3 17.2 17.8 20. 6 17.9 17.1 . 
Europe | 
Austria 38.0 1.3 2.9 3.3 3.6 4.0 4 8.8 9.4 9.8 11.2 . 
Belgium-Luxem bourg 1, 199. 2 104.6 612%. 1 149. 7 137.1 | 6137.8 119.9 148.7 142.5 144.6 138.8 
Bulgaria 61 6.1 5.4 4.0 11.4 3.8 42 a4 3.8 3.6 
Czechoslovakia * 204.7 19. 6 25, 8 27.0 35. 8 30. 6 30. 2 39.3 45, 2 57.1 53.9 51.3 50.7 
Denmark 3 590. 9 62.1! 69.1 9. 2 65.7 41.3 34.6 3° 45.4 62.5 76.3 60.8 54.2 
Eire * 280. 5 27.1 30.9 31.5 30.0 31.5 26.9 3 34.7 r 40.2 48. 1 51.6 
Finland ? 178.4 17.5 17.0 16.7 18.7 20. 8 16.9 8.4 10.8 28. 5 29. 2 36.3 29. 6 
France *1,965.9 14.7 197.6 161.1 193. 0 199. 4 216.4 230. 6 231.4 272.4 251. 1 245. 8 223. 2 
Iceland 68.3 6.1 7.7 5.5 91 6.3 4.1 7.6 6.4 5.2 6.0 7.2 6.9 
Netherlands * 817.4 75.1 80. 1 99. 5 $4.7 75.8 117.9 06. 5 127.8 134.3 177.2 160. 1 131.2 
Norway ; 442.2 10. 1 16.5 43.9 72.1 5A, 2 55. 0 62.0 69.7 63.5 77.5 
Portugal 265.0 23.2 23.4 29.8 19.4 12.0 15.6 28. 4 22.7 23.3 21.7 35.7 
Sweden sHi4. 2 70.4 77.8 82. 2 78. 8 102.9 92.9 77.5 98. 7 27.8 130. 1 144.9 : : 
Switzerland 799. ! 59. 70.8 44.2 85.5 77.2 72.8 91.2 14. 6 95. 5 &R. 5 96.4 84.3 
Turkey ’ 121.4 12.8 17.6 23. 4 25. 2 9.35 14.4 15.8 15.8 21.4 20.3 24.8 
United Kingdom ° 5, 229. 7 427.2 13.0 5OO. 4 171.6 189. 3 453.5 24. 1 592. 7 617.5 620. 0 722. 4 701.4 
British Malaya 203.3 51.2 55.6 mA 1.6 $5.4 54.4 58.2 4.3 
Ceylon * IS]. ¢ 13 If 11.8 16.8 18. 3 23. 1 20.9 19.4 23.4 14.5 
China © 1,745.9 97.7 80. 6 79.4 53. 7 49.7 §2.3 51.1 57.4 60.8 63.8 
Hong Kong . #23501 27.1 20.4 28. 26. 5 20.8 8. 5 26.1 31.2 32.9 35.9 : 
India * * « SAS &7. 1 89.9 Ww. 1 
Iran 137.4 18.2 69.8 13.0 14.3 9 i 
Iraq 113.0 9.7 12. 4 11 14.7 
Palestine 283.8 € 25.0 630.4 26.4 27.4 29. 0) 29. 0 28. 6 29.4 4.3 27.8 
Philippine Republic of O13 30.8 16.9 17 29. ¢ 
Siam 52. 2 6.8 9.8 5 5 r 9.5 10.0 
Oceania 
Australia * 6268.0 4 9.9 51.4 2 73. 1 55. 1 79. 6 §2.1 69. 6 102. 1 77.0 
New Zealand '4 231.1 23.9 19.8 21.6 19 26.9 22. 3 25. 4 - 
Africa 
Egypt 14.3 30.3 31.2 20.7 37.9 9.1 ; ¥ 
French West Africa 85. 7 7.8 6.0 7.7 gS 9.7 9.7 
Gold Coast * 19.8 10 1. ( 6,2 1 +8 6.0 5.2 
Southern Rhodesia 82.0 7.0 Be i 7.9 8.7 7.6 8.4 90 8.1 12.2 
Union of South Afric 4 Hu 77.0 S6.U 77.5 
1 Excluding gold sum of the monthly figures published from time to time in this section. Also noted 
2? Monthly average of 4 months’ data. below are significant peculiarities conditioning the interpretation and use of the values for 
§ Excluding monetary gold and silver. certain countries; these remarks are given in addition to the notes of Warning expressed in 
4 Official estimate. the introduction and in the other footnotes. NORTH AMERICA: Costa Rica—import 
§ Monthly average of 2 months’ data. figures are for January through November only. Haiti—fiscal year ended September 30, 
‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, September 1947 (formerly Monthly 1946. Honduras—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. EUROPE: Par value exchange rates 


Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations) 

T Including monetary gold and silver, 

§ Excluding bullion and specie 

* Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. 

” Excluding gold and silver 

Data for 1946-47 include imports for direct consumption, plus imports into ware- 
houses; exports, domestic merchandise only. 

"® Excluding crude-oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 

8 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf, 

4“ Including bullion; excluding specie. 

Including bullion and specie 

% Excluding gold bullion 

Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA 

'’ Including Government sponsored cargoes. 

* Revised. 

*Countries not included in total are marked with an asterisk. 

* For most countries the figures shown in this column are preliminary, and are subject 
torevision. Except as indicated below, the values are for the calendar year; however, 
because of later corrections and other adjustments, they are nat necessarily equal to the 


established by the International Monetary Fund were used for conversion to dollars for 
the countries Which are members of the fund. In the other countries the best conversion 
factors available were used. Austria—include trade with Germany; imports of coal and 
coke are adjusted to the price level prevailing in 1947; UNRRA shipments, Military 
Government expenditures, and gifts are excluded. Bulgaria—import figures exclude 
imports not regulated by the customs. Czechoslovakia—figures exclude UNRRA and 
similar shipments. Finland—export figures exclude reparations and_ restitution. 
France—import figures are unadjusted for French undervaluations exceeding US$500,- 
009,000. Netherlands—data include diamond purchases and sales but exclude parcel post, 
and gold and silver bullion. ASIA: British Malaya—figures shown are for 5 months only, 
August through December; parcel-post shipments are exeluded. China—in view of the 
precipitous decline in the foreign exchange value of the Chinese dollar, conversion of the 
Chinese trade returns has been made at rates which possibly do not reflect the actual rates 
it Which business Wasdone. Hong Kong—converted at H K$1= U 8$0.251875, the par value 
announced by the International Monetary Fund on December 18, 1946. Jndia—fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1946. OCEANIA: Australia—fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 
AFRICA: Union of South Africa—totals include figures for January through November 
only. 














Brisk Activity 


With more than 100,000,000 rubles al- 
lotted by the Soviet Government for con- 
struction in Kaliningrad, U.S. S. R., the 
Soviet press reports that more and more 
products bear the stamp ‘Made in Kali- 


ningrad.”’ 





Such products include ships, 
railway cars, bales of cellulose,and spools. 

By the end of this year enterprises are 
expected to be in operation for the pro- 
duction of machinery for the paper and 


in Kaliningrad 


cellulose industry, a wallpaper factory, 
and a knitted-goods mill. 

Refrigerator ships for the fishing in- 
dustry of the Soviet Far East are re- 
ported to be under construction. 
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The statistical data on United States trade, transferred to Japan and Germany for local purposes. Goods consigned to the Arme 
derived from figures compiled by Bureau of processing; and relief or charitable supplies Forces or other representatives of the Allies F 
the Census, report total trade, distribution of shipped by the Red Cross and other private stationed in a foreign country are included g | ExPor 
trade by countries and areas, and trade in agencies, referred to as “private relief ship- a part of exports to that country. i 
leading commodities. Three types of exports ments.” Lend-lease figures represent largely Import figures cover foreign merchandise j Contin 
—Cash-purchase, lend-lease, and UNRRA— merchandise on order as of VJ-day, which received in the United States customs are, | of 
are shown separately where each constitutes recipient nations arranged to finance. General imports represent merchandise ep. j 
a significant part of the trade with indi- The export figures cover merchandise tered immediately upon arrival into mer. | ot 
vidual countries and areas in 1947; total ex- shipped from the United States customs area chandising or consumption channels plus | 
ports appearing alone represent cash-pur- with the exception of goods destined to commodities entered into bonded Customs | 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as United States Armed Forces abroad. Goods warehouse for storage. Imports for ¢op. ; 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, that reach foreign countries through these sumption are merchandise entered immedi. | Far Es 
without break-down into types. forces consequently do not appear in the ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
Cash-purchase exports include private com- statistics. consumption channels plus withdrawals from 
mercial trade; goods purchased and shipped Exports generally show country of ulti- bonded customs warehouse for consumption, | Ch 
by foreign government missions; ship- mate destination; if this was not known, Imported goods are credited to the country 
ments to United States Government agen- country of consignment. Prewar boundaries in which the products were mined, grown, or 
cies abroad, including certain raw materials of the liberated countries serve for statistical manufactured In 
Jal 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE Ne 
- j Re 
1947 ; Al 
— 194¢ 1947 January-Septembey Ni 
1¥46--48 ' 
Iten — mont! 
; average \ Algerti 
me — —" October ai omy ' Marct A pril May June July August 1046 1947 Egypt 
” Frenel 
oa Union 
Britis! 
VALUE a 
Exports 
l l l 0), 513 vA2 i 6, 518 sf}, 301 1,327, 255 |1, 208,603 (1,421,104 [1,241,175 1 6, 270 43,067 92, 224,899 7 4, ue 10, 950), 578 
Cash-pur 098,868 | 584,415 18, 108 255, 220 |1, 232,505 1,361,027 |1, 201, 102 |1, 128,606 1,140,238 92, 224,899 |5, 503,077 (10, 544. sas Canad 
Lend i S15 12, 477 587 710 2, 037 3, 774 7 24¢ 58 430, 558 21, 756 Ameri 
UNRRA | R30 45,819 R2 70, 32 64.06! 46. 303 10 707 ~ i 895. 430 384297 M 
} xports, | ted S ercl lis { Cr 
thous 89,520 | 627, 231 528,536 | 967,476 ||1, 304,351 1,280,409 |1,407,718 1, 227,744 143, 522 (1, 132, 668 92, 193, 768 |6, 922, 8&8 810, 38 
Cash-pur R7. S84 573. 235 5] l 114. 136 2 604 5 119 47. 606 (1. 188.022 116. 048 20.839 2 x 40U) RE 404 C1 
I i R15 2. 467 7, 587 8, 557 2 774 } Q4F S 419, 0 21. TH A 
UNRRA S 41, 529 19, 814 44.78 f 7 3, 2 6, 248 44¢ 25, 328 77 842, 521 384 20° B 
G my i js ( 77. 197 193. SON 477, 954 444.4% 2 119 473. &73 4é 78 449. 610 41K ) RA 2 , 4,192 1% ( 
Imports for consumptior 180, 309 77, 806 OF, Sf 466, 78 434, 660 183, 95 455, 745 460, 67 444, 52 404,732 91,845, 864 (3,437,552 4, 134,47 ; 
In EXES 1 
Exports, 1 : ( 
\ s q 447 257 2 2 . 4)4 4 4 { 
Qu Z * yi y. * ’ { 2 ” 
I ; 4 f ’ . s ) ‘ ke { 
Imnpor ( 
\ alu 34 =4 / 22 2 my ” w yd) 
Qu 4 2 7 ‘ » { “ 10 
I’; 919 =< % RF | 9 9 2 ® % ( 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS N 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS P 
WESTERN HEMISPHERI s 
Car thou 72, 644 671 1H, 2 SE & 9 IS], 51] 187, 004 t\ 4s ), 52k 4 » i7Y ADA, 334 v 
Al pul 8K, 100 137, 166 121, 463 252, 306 351, 187 5), 276 305, 421 (2, 904 s04, 06 63,456 1,419, 87 2, 856, 478 
d $2,702 45,744 51, 572 50, 331 62, 514 56, 992 46), 887 400 44,71 61,5 345, 232 463, 536 u 
Amer Repub! do 29, 259 7, 486 2, 842 16, 466 21, 455 25, 324 21, 74€ 26, 948 9, 02 1, S48 92, 892 2285, Bat 
d $5, O73 14, 884 13, 141 36, 439 37, 227 47, 577 41, 571 2,74 33, 249 59, 004 184, 386 346, 08 | 
64, 990 13, 064 11, 953 20, 379 66, 458 49, 415 761 68 4,428 59,472 13,8 506, 19 , 
10 2, 301 921 741 2, 023 2. 893 3,043 090 rT 2, 018 708 15, 03: 22, 42 West 
d 10,258 | 20,047 20, 091 47, 760 65,448 61, 161 50, 033 50, 127 45,204] 44,901 | 237,300 480,061 | 
8.519 5. 734 3, 605 7, 471 11,481 9, 919 11,322 10,487) 10,584] 16,083 54,478 96,622 f Far! 
i de 12, 275 0,124 3,010 14, 212 19, 926 21, 23 17, 13: 17, 374 14, 1% 26, 046 107, 305 162,132 | s 
do & O77 3.005 2.006 5. 524 9, G58 11, 032 5 3200 7. 58g 7. 44( 12, 330 44.626 72, 387 - 
v 2, 274 2, 163 2, 514 7. 103 11, 244 7, 054 8 O6R 6, 502 ® 125 6. 608 41,117 67, 211 | 
la j 33, 872 11, 093 8,075 27, 321 30, 630 46, 138 35. 431 4. O47 31. 384 4), 6990 144.877 315, 0) : 
Curacao do 5, 722 2,212 2, 157 3, 210 5, 157 5, 018 4, 616 4, 236 4, 558 22, 779 24, 53 53, 37 
\ 
EU I I 
United Kingd thous. of dol 89, 789 66, 812 46,097 | 102, 586 6, 748 4 4,497 19, 784 5, 232 5, 70 1,3 632, 9 890, 52f : 
( al I ‘ luding U.S.S.R 
thous. of dol 292, 482 164, 898 120, 704 279, 724 356, 251 506, 821 412,494 01, 955 304, O87 544,050 2,523,850 3,061,114 Belg! 
Cash-purcha do 241, 400 114, 768 105, 804 231, 958 208, 548 346, 479 374, 583 206, 503 303, 478 44,059 (1,307,783 | 2,778,777 Briti 
end-] d 729 7, 630 6, 233 6, 553 1, 654 1, 907 3. 63 1. 168 2 440, 461 10, 566 Egvy 
UNRRA do 353 2, 500 8, 667 41, 213 56, 049 48, 434 4, 276 4, 284 587 775,615 | 262,771 Unio 
Belgium ? do $4,551 14, 664 15, 250 10, 153 40, 494 45,049 45, 272 42, 589 44, 330 45, 377 57,780 | 207,529 870, 871 Briti 
Czect vak do 2 043 4. 765 2,045 7, 5A 5.159 7,110 6, 404 4,776 2, O80 3, 505 11, 10¢ 91,121 43,417 
UNRRA i 57 2, 311 223 , O5F 1, 603 3, W2 2, 321 761 68 64 80, 684 14, 464 
De 2 | 574 1, 895 4,415 4,054 8, 332 8, 853 7, 561 7, MM 5 R28 5, O62 13, 583 24, O55 64, 156 
Fin do 6, 137 3,144 1, 224 4, 624 4, 803 1,772 8, 339 6, 633 4,912 5, 57 7,929 22, 205 45, 642 
Fr do 64, 545 27, 530 21, 190 67,492 73, 199 76, 416 88.116 75, 102 65, 006 hi, 841 106, G65 FAR, 650 646, 540 
G i 371 8, 518 2, 331 11, 689 13, 940 14, 900 18, 343 12, 249 15, 613 2, 936 83, 862 57, 288 118, 563 Cont 
Greece lo 14, 292 8, 211 3, 386 8, 384 26, 910 12, 732 7, 897 8, 107 9,013 17, 466 5,013 119, 183 130, 542 
UNRRA do 61 5, 936 1, 48¢ 4,329 7, 244 5, 081 2, 532 4,734 18] 23 O8, 515 28, 655 ( 
Italy ic 36, 043 21, 692 4,345 31, 056 49, 524 55, 355 47,009 i), 520 26, 420 29, 921 48, 528 203. 3&5 379, 753 
UNRRA do 13 12, 868 2, 203 14, 503 26, 093 11, 334 4. 1¢ 2,917 1,131 BF, 159. 254 83, 153 ( 
Netherlands ? do 27, 327 17, 678 16, 336 27, 142 29, 965 41, 823 35, 427 24, 514 26, 226 20, 036 60,876 143,709 275, 568 | 
Norway do 12, 484 3, 557 6, 350 9, 321 15, 926 14, 136 10, 837 12, 443 11, 197 18, 714 18, 057 52, 248 123,58 | 
Poland and Danzig do 7,001 8,044 2, 746 5, 856 5, 586 17, 067 17, 434 7, 393 6, 672 4, 362 17, 820 160, 422 84, 875 
UNRRA do 163 7,107 2,116 4,195 3, 974 13, 186 8, 764 2, 032 448 242 155, 585 43,016 | 
Portugal do 5, 976 2, 503 5, 342 4, 504 7, 831 10, 731 ® 636 7, 744 8,100 9, 630 8, 140 43, 145 72, 494 
Spain do 2, 069 1, 108 2, 622 2, 083 3, 665 4, 270 3, 655 2, 361 3,15 1, 384 0, 054 36, 374 26, 432 
Sweden do 36, 773 11, 236 13, 873 22, 832 28, 163 43, 786 49, 857 37, 058 33, 053 37, 070 42, 939 133, 103 330, 970 | S 
U.8.8.R do 3, 032 12, 531 11, 106 16, 039 7, 232 9, 281 27,116 7,140 15, 742 4,051 36, 504 | 316, 5A8 114, 046 Chi 
Lend -lease do 44 4, 246 5, 674 4, 437 1, 383 1, 788 3, 633 148 1, 168 140, 065 16, 080 Indi 
UNRRA do l 4,045 54 5, 149 3, 591 4,118 10,114 1, 255 0) 4¢ 130, 266 31, 962 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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1947 1946 | l i 
Item - a 1] 1947 J nu 8 k 
| j —_ CE —- anuary-September 
e Ar — Beptem- | Octot Novem- 1 at i SF a Posen eae ata Va oc ae 
meq er ber | VOtOner | he | March April May | 
he Allieg - | er || I May June | July | August average 1006 «| (1087 
Cluded ay Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS-—-Con ese eo ~- cant area L ES 
' Evrore—Continued : 
Chandige t Continental Europe, incl, U. 8. 8. R | 
MS are Continued 
a - 
. Yugoslavia thous. dol 103 6. 473 vi . | 
dise en. UNRRA do is} 5,911 won} oo 6,622 | 6,752 | 4,809} 2, 435 1, 483 
00 ane Other Central and” Southeastern 808} 5,408 |) 6,017} 6,230) 3°513 2, 134 1 157 1, 490 1,701 | 112, 816 20, 151 
els plus | BORER: or 1,589 4,568; 1,022] 5,895 || 9, 595 | Pate on | 108,502, 23, 859 
customs UNRRA do 38 3, 966 769 2, 97 7 a8 eh 2, poe | 2, 469 8, 155 2, 937 9, 684 | 47, 398 54 
, ASIA AND OCKANI io dia <, 669 700 56s "3 ; on; 54, 718 
Hoe con. | Western Asia ? aang” ; - 337 .........| 38,181 | 22, 659 
mmedi. estern Asia *.. thous. do 25, 652 8, 507 | 4,314 14.031 | 99 < 
Far Fast dc 134, 606 7 aye | yd O3! || 22,382] 27,931 | 20,280 | 28,082] ¢ 
is = ) , 606 00, 734 62.817 | | ° rs , 289 28, O82 5, Y o ee 
ing or Cash purchase ¢ do 134,142} 86,611 60,369 er Dal || 190. 825 | 149, 355 | 190, 216 | 195, 978 | my roo | 22405} 23,922 | 95,236 | 217, 700 
als from Lend-lease do 854 om ‘eee || 306680 | 133, 879 | 168,313 | 170,905 | 148,729 | 139, 050 fy aan | cewaee | 1.606 708 
Imptton i An RRA do 464 3, 269 2, 143 10 346 if -3a Ro rT | 68 97 | ’ e 39, 959 | 417,933 | 803,715 | 1,343, 166 
. i ; ¢ Er F nn } .< 1] t 5 7" ‘ ‘ | 4 | oe E | ae 
country " Cash-purchas z= 11 650 ay ery | = 18,008) =35,800 || 87 351 | 26 164 | 41. 380 | 25,046 | 21,085 | 2,179 | 118148 130, 830 
J I oO , Of 20, 59 f | « =a | ont aa ’ 7 OV 55, 573 | 39, ¢ | ” 87 ¢ ’ mesg ) 
mean panel ene do sol | 16, B04 29, 072 |} 23,422] 11,384 / 217568 | 30368 | = a | 7 = 32,814 | 355,707 | 306, 975 
_. whe g's ;, F do 435 3, 218 2, 048 6 644 i 13, 929 | ra - | | bed me ‘; 32, 814 213, 119 183, 842 
~ _ an ependencie do 29, 100 16, 763 14.014 15, 428 | 3 hy | - 780 19, 791 23, 205 18, 771 1754 waiver aces 24, 937 509 
op Sena do 10, 403 14, 217 3, 598 12. 416 || 3°37 ‘ » 598 41, 160 55,811 | 28,166! , 245364 -- 117, 651 122, 624 
| : ¢ <2 age s _ it do 4, 831 2. 040 3) Rg 3 311 Bg 4 283 | 2, 063 230 "424 ee "430 26, 577 | 123, 188 313, 397 
— “> of I ilippi 1e8 do ‘ 5, 905 18, 0068 | 8. 353 | on, 401 | 42 an : »%, 779 16, 814 9, 302 | 8, 103 6, 236 183, 141 | 7 ’ 496 23, 419 
eptemt New Z oud do 19, 718 5, 081 7, 081 6,194 |} 1 » 766 | 32, 037 33,066 | 29,313} 30,004 | 32’ @x9 eo] a 83, 568 
er | ew Zealand do 719) 2 891 | a 188 poe 9, 369 14,201 | 24, 328 20, 657 26° 302 ge 57,960 | 204, 977 319, 065 
6 || 8,650 | 5,720} 5,038| 2301| 0804) e793) r2ez | 81,182) 173, 441 
‘ 4] ’ AFRICA | | ; 6, 798 16, 713 21, 666 55, 149 
“3 geria thous. dol 5, 300 1. 760 re - | | 
1947 Egypt i 6, 397 ett a4 3, 724 2, 801 4, 80: 5 
ra do 397 2117 1’ 678 <— “ , 893 3, 838 5, 462 2 Oo ‘ 
ench oroecco * 9 FOF vans = 3, 261 | 576 5, 537 1, 765 " 473 eo 2, 7 | 52, 29 
hin . th Af do 2, 52 391 511 1, 554 | ; ris on 0, 200 6, 473 5, 284 5 383 oo ip on oes 
Inio of South 4 rica} ; do 20: 911 13. 896 7 063 34° ao | » 222 3, 456 | 4, 331 2. 565 2 800 ot Saea 9, 270 27, 433 7, 948 
British Empire and Egypt 8 brs 400,120 | 254° 340 vo k. a Pp 34, 659 1 36. 437 of’ aan » a 2, 781 28, 013 6, 137 
,342 | 245,563 342 4° 466 » is Pooh 34, 36, 73 57, § 32, 11 oR7 
GENERAL IMPORTS 4,460 | 419,224 | 474,810 | 456,367 | 407,743 | 419° 979 94, 528 2, 150 in a be 
10, 980, ae WESTERN HEMISPHERE . P 
10, 544, 505 Canada thor ri 7 
a, I thou dol Wi 17 77, 000 2 92¢ 
21.3 moerics ten lis intn’ a ees 88, 239 a * 2¢ Q 72¢ 4 
A. 1. Am, _ — m do 174, 37 124°917 | 132°739 | 189" S06 89, 939 | SY, (39 | 85,341 | 92,644 | 86, 762 58.579 | 6 
2 Mexi = . 40 20" 394 ot on a *, Ly, 175, R00] 215, 251 176, 330 164 809 16R Oe 84, 866 258, 579 620, 338 780. 564 
oa entral Amer n Republies, total 23, 395 22, 219 17, 466 21, 582 8 one 158, 670 406, 791 |1, 281,629 | 1, 587. 34) 
0° 404 - Cut thous. do] 7, 546 8, 413 4, 624 4 208 4 = 16, 749 39,519 | 171,170 195, 30 
ge ude do 32, 318 19. 744 92’ 02 — 14, 912 16, 444 10, 061 9. 259 | ‘ 
21,75 rentit - 1Y, 749 23, 936 20, 276 ‘ 1 2% '. maton 5, 487 8 24,17 2, 6 
384 “ “whe _ do 7, 239 10, 9O8 13, 907 3 a #2, 801 44, 586 50, 848 3, rt 5, 884 24,174 | 62, 654 95, 200 
4 199 it C} n : do 46, 705 20, 87 10, 040 37 79 ‘ 8, (00 18, 839 15, 313 10, 691 ri 133 95, 301 j 233, 683 392, 27: 
: 193 ie le... do 9 O76 4 754 7’ 963 ; ss 29, 367 26, 763 16, 970 31. 1F 5, 817 61, 380 | 130, 682 113, 239 
134, 47 Colombia do 14, 694 14° 294 Herr Rag 8, 189 |} 14,120 11, 160 10 a 28, 229 80,145 | 302, 877 310, 72: 
, . - : d «, 28 , 308 128 > 4} 8 20), 259 14, 477 12, 785 Q « : iI, 602 25, 182 61, 129 86, 518 
Sapna do 759 1, 973 Yaa A 3, 603 4,104 3 ORG O17 13, 759 36, 207 | 108, 201 140, 93: 
Fang i 657 11, 507 13) 644 ao 1, 806 2, 258 4, 652 2, 035 ao 2, 900 9, 594 25, 031 28, 218 
| ste 4 pond 1, 50 , Bad 1,973 17 072 13° 733 13° 134 12’ 764 2, 309 4, 263 7, 695 41, 278 26, 64: 
~ EUROPE aia WI 7, 299 6, 915 7, 534 4 232 13, 289 13, 850 17, 262 85, 46( 127. 409 
mn ion ei », vid 5, 122 13, 770 35, 431 52, 40¢ 
! 1 ga } thous. of dol g P — " 
Continental Enron ‘ 8.8. R 15, 634 14,13 10, 269 1s, 476 11, 152 18. 099 16, 824 1 
107 Relgiun thous. of dol 60,841} 43,77 44 ’ : 19,044 18,624 | 17,128 | 130,329 | 3,444 152, 50: 
igiu do 8 O78 - 262 38, 35 17. 232 ‘een ; se ae 
v1) Cx : 6a 8,847 6, 995 » ® 41, 335 0, 030 2,747 3, 5 398, 87 5 
France do 1, 254 1, 274 1, 785 2 63¢ oo 4, 253 4,065 y ce, | 46,524 | 308,871 | 461,018 | 436, 912 
tk do 108 + ih -4 1, 907 1, 639 1036 716 . 434 43, 911 58, 742 40, 979 
Netherla ~ 040 4,57 133 Y, 544 por 3, 856 3, 287 3, 412 fO5 21717 | = 12,216 16, 554 
Norw do 6, 512 4, 528 14] ) 448 oo 2, 673 2,949 » O74 oe eee | «(30,188 36, 041 
} uga do 1, 86] 1, 244 1, 866 1 re 1, 319 1, 688 859 1 105 2, 188 32, 436 45, 897 28, 731 
het do 0 1 997 1 062 oon 1, 350 1, 539 1, 535 1 475 “,013 | 33,678 | 13, 683 19, 392 
‘ ler “ 2, 046 1 753 3" 470 1, 607 1, 383 863 1' 028 a 15, 813 | 8, 687 
554, 334 ~Witzerland a 7, 954 7a 694 50) ry oa 2, 338 1, 784 2 080 1 was 4, 932 17, 393 
856, 478 U.8.8.R Go 6, 747 4, S82 9,101 875 > — 6, 755 ¥, 709 10, 239 15, +4 gah ap 
463, 536 Other Central nd ‘ do l v4 2, 786 7,139 "80 em 6, 41 6, 691 7, 18¢ a 37, 989 37, 837 < 
095 Bi Central and Southeasterr F sia 1, 245 4, 46 10 a7F eo 4, 645 17, 649 69, 802 60, 43) 
225, 546 | Europe th ' ' 0 10, 475 9, Job 2, 508 32 76 oo 
346, 08 | thous, of dol 8 9 20) — mn 2, 50 18, 828 75 50: 58’ OR’ 
506, 191 ASIA AND OCKANIA : — =o 2, #09 143 1, 429 707 1 208 7 OF . ‘ 
22, 42? Western Asia. total thiiv ° A 1, 3% 37, 56 14, GAS 23, 12 
489, 6 lurkey ; seiiatsanteht> >i 4,139 1, 658 11, 673 19. 11 ‘ 
y Ac ca n 11, 673 118 7, 383 
95, 622 Far East. total o ; 6 1, 65] 2 458 "E 698 r 514 11, 054 , vO 5, 528 3, 689 > 41¢ 23. 13% 89 
162, 132 British Malaya ao 3, 740 81. 377 66. 450 100, BOK 90. 848 6, 328 4,191 2, 672 872 _ 59 “0, Loy 131, 039 70, 648 
72, 357 Ceylon do 6, 407 14, 479 19,795 19,098 15, 696 sears | 112,928 95, 172 92, 055 54 382 sen one oe aee 
67, 211 China = 2, 855 1, 763 453 2 @an 5,609 18,211 | 43,212 | 23,662 | 23,955 | 14,212 act ‘tea 
ait India and Dependen os 5, 390 8, 041 7,128 5 IR a 3,111 1, 55 2, 072 ’ 267 12. 782 72, 504 
Japan menenieees do 24,511 ”). 593 9. 200 >" po pe 5, 955 11, 917 13 731 r€ om - ORD 26, 288 
Netherlands Ind do 1, 444 » 993 em | 27, 618 19,218 | 13,234! 99’ ox a Re 3,033 | 56,259 | 68, 803 
vetherlands Indies do Oar ate 2, 276 10, 626 813 ry ate 29, 157 13,759 | 56,214 | 175,813 
Republie of Philippines 1, 365 292 6, 609 5, 660 5 Of, ous 1,119 4, 657 2.479 | 125,676 | 51.317 
890, 52F Australia sofa = 10, 038 3, 338 3, 635 5. 801 15 ase 2, 584 1, 100 739 3,108 63, 441 13,611 
j do 5, 781 17, 139 12, 71 * ons 5, 876 17, 896 14,178 8, 50: 9” aan | setae 
51, 114 Bele , AFRICA ~a 11, 822 15, 818 15, 206 12, 058 . On », O55 80.496 | 18, 809 
bt, 0 Belgian Congo insien stitean ni 2, 0: 7, 07% 5,341 | 18,810} 113, 222 
p+ git aritish West Africa % e 227 832 1,019 5 
19, 566 Egypt do 3, 227 833 1, 162 905 4, 804 1, 006 1, 71 2, 838 2, 645 5, 57 ; 
252, 771 Union of South Af do 13, 393 3 7 a 804} 15, 165 4,35 5 177 1 047 “4 1,611 | 16,195 22, 429 
ny Om) uth Africa ] 5 1, 345 1,779 ¢, 058 610 y ; 5, 177 1, 947 4, 758 16, 362 | 29, 76 > on 
re British Empire and gy pt? do 15. 703 14° 443 13° 904 a + _ 936 954 3 96) 1' 032 2’ 637 6, i 2, 763 59, 617 
417 do 203,520 | 173, 251 67, 31; aap Be gp j, 297 8, 207 5.145 5 ang a 99 oo Saw 52 25, 946 
14.464 167,312 | 193, 782 177,462 196,325 | 198/662 | 194° a ae 603 ie 114 9,072 | 117, 706 66. 091 
ain » L060 187, 54 157, 647 676,125 |1,371,908 | 1, 702. 73° 
45, 642 UNITED 8 Keowee : 
nen SRE 7 -D STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS : 
18, 563 Contine a ili countries. thous. of dol rf 6. 518 rs ze s 
30; 542 ntinental murepe, inclading US.S.R l Bl 3, 458 7,917 9, 455 9, 592 9, 057 7. 337 > ony Q 79: 
8. 655 Ceechoslor ‘kia 10UuUs — 4 781 310 2. 866 7. 373 pen fen \ 1,98 , 763 | SY, 262 80, 305 
79, 783 France do 69 32 13 ’ 116 git &, 518 +, 306 6, 504 7. 993 7, 205 
83, 183 Germany do 304 238 37 538 aa 75 286 107 13) 112 7,042 | 70, 88: 
5, 8 | _—— do 4. 608 1.143 Bil a , 28 871 603 255 31 112 4, 413 1,81: 
HB | aly qo 5] sir) gan | | S|] 2782 1,725) 2.313 | 2,002] 1,401 | 3, 80 ar; fee 
, 875 Poland and ‘ ay 288 305 = 27y 279 31: "37 "10: 7, 805 23, 244 
13, 016 US 8 noone do 893 919 rE... , 901 || 341 1,048 938 . 371 193 6 128 eo 
| 4, ¢ > « . 2 IRE, “re ‘ 1,440 ~ q » 
2, 404 Yugoslav ia do 26 650 242 133 a 972 801 56 545 as 4 966 7, 331 
6, 432 Other Central and 8 do 22 561 48 | 357 = 16 430 129 93 86 | ©, 7 
0, 970 Europe § outheastern ie a a 165 | 60 44 ( | 10, 243 1, 879 
4, 045 China thous. of dol 1,013 562 226; 1,612]; 2,126 | - | 3, 529 1, 257 
6, 080 India = 86 194 | ini] “se| %028 1, 434 1, 304 1,957 1, 286 
1, 962 do 663 437 64 208 | . 24 111 "46 "87 oi Me 
5 208 7 87 2 2} : | 4, 806 | 834 
é 4 1, 513 514 
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1946 1947 January-Septe 
1947 ; 1936-38 7 
Item Septem- %month 
soa — October — March April May June July August § OV Crest 1946 1947 | , 
Economic CLASSES : 
Crude materials . thous. dol 127,046 J 115, 495 93, 424 173, O88 149,468 | 129,812 | 143, 542 152, 767 101, 347 115 SOL, 957 |1,013, 799 | 1,199 gy F 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 228 207 168 310 268 233 257 274 182 100) 202 | "as 
Quantity do 111 119 91 167 135 115 126 135 91 100 125 tf 
Crude foodstuffs ____- ..thous. dol 67, 543 39, 118 29, 008 51, 340 81, 251 81, 542 79, 516 56, 812 61, 970 66 102,906 | 499, 521 623, 2 
Indexes: Value 1936-38= 100 591 342 254 449 71 713 695 497 542 100 185 ae i 
Quantity . do 232 145 109 196 314 209 303 207 221 100 227 = | 
Manufactured foodstuffs____ thous. dol 108, 287 81, 526 42, O98 107, 725 135, 941 129, 204 144, 692 136, 884 121, 139 108 126,414 1, 223,940 | 1,153 vd 
Indexes: Value_--. 1936-38 = 100 771 580 300 767 968 920 1, 030 975 SH2 100 968 po 
Quantity do 357 293 155 359 441 413 455 146) 395 100 Hi) 418 
Semimanufactures . thous. dol 143, 703 61, 707 WO), 761 82, 976 147, 044 145, 840 169, 857 158, 067 151,713 164, 228 389, O70 656, 394 | 1,310, 4¢9 | 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 332 143 117 192 340 837 393 366 | 380 100 169 |’ "20 
Quantity____. do 190 106 87 136 209 x4 29 213 20 219 100 131 x 
Finished manufactures ___-___ thous. dol 642,950 § 329,385 | 313,245 552, 347 790, 646 793, 921 870, 110 723, 214 707,352 | 678,420 [1,073,412 3, 529, 246 | 6, 530, 4a | 
ndexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 539 276 263 463 663 666 730 606 503 AH9 100 329 my 
Quantity __.- do 286 178 161 281 379 372 306) 328 318 297 100 215 335 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Nev 
Agricultural exports, total thous. dol 187, 246 121,327 | 291,925 315,837 | 279,804 | 288,828 | 273,589 | 220,128 | 201, 407 583 2, 405, 801 | 2, 393, 319 Fro 
Meat products and fthous. lb ‘ 64, 607 18, 151 18,153 66, 475 64, 647 91, 805 Hl, 614 43,172 th, SM) 22 1, 606, 715 ” BRD. 6 
edible fats \thous. dol 20, 493 19,114 4, 205 13, 105 18, 87 20, 358 31, 408 19, 932 13, 389 16, 338 2 397, 751 176, 54) 
Dairy products and eggs..thous. dol__] 28, 186 26, 600 18, 662 39. 612 22. (RT 19, 400 24, 321 37, S18 40, 012 39, 209 { 357,413 | 263.39 In 
Wheat, including wheat {thous. bu 19, 843 10, 797 23, 379 38, 691 31, 538 28, O76 22, 792 21,474 28, SIS 4} 241, 231 250 515 | : 
flour a Aieue, Gel 43,002 | 24.033 | 52.661 92,940 79,431 71,107! SR.876 54.443 70,487] 46 163,023 | 639.39 | ‘nau 
Fruits and a— ~~" dol 13, 666 11 19, 428 7, 324 19, O86 21, 457 17, 119 21, 576 16, 312 73 221, 242 213. 105 | part 
Tobace anufac __fthous. Ib 50, 322 54, 383 94, 129 19, O18 83, 867 23, 102 39, 156 30, 306 IN, 707 337,203 | 453, 788 362. 988 
Tobacco, unmanufac_--} thous. dol 29, 699 29, 217 53, 020 30, 566 21, 005 12, 977 18, 748 13, 561 15,752 | 106,884 | 236,615 | 198.319 that 
Cotton, raw, exclud- fbales__- 242, 177 103, 781 455, 342 382, GOD 275, 104 248, 549 02, 773 RS, GIS 6, 671 9B, 863, 250 3,068,908 | 2,098 19 
ing linters -\thous. dol 34, 293 16, 895 70, 408 60, 504 45, 383 40, 849 49, 741 12, 7 1,167 | 234, 534 392, 536 335, 49) then 
Nonagricultural exports, a rent 
total thous. dol 867, 207 439, 986 407, 209 675, 551 988, 514 1,000,604 1, 118, 890 94, 155 923, 394 8, 261 1,610,217 4, 517, 101 | 8, 417, 065 
Rubber manufactures, including not : 
synthetic thous. dol 13, 990 9, 563 9, 934 17, 992 18, 366 19, 664 21,651 18, 655 16, 275 15, 460 19, 098 128, 128 163, 527 
Textiles and textile manufactures ? F 
thous. dol 79, 340 142, 357 138, 318 147, 269 124, 584 111, 037 113, 559 65, 367 50S, 348 | 1,083, Se : 
Coal fthous. long tons 750 4, 189 4,854 7, 485 7, 388 5, SO &, 192 &, SAS 32, 237 51,67 | sum 
- ithous. dol 28. 101 6, 483 41. 976 62, 390 61, 586 4), 340 75.914 42, 183 222, 839 452, 6X0 of t 
Petroleum and products __thous. dol 35, 912 ), 219 53, 934 5Y, 963 58, 710 63, 846 57, 257 258, 219 330), SOO $82, 463 
Iron and_ steel fthous. long tons 429 559 Mil “AY 133 $01 145 3, UST 3, 438 4,615 | tran 
mill products___\thous. dol 44, 843 70, 372 71, 807 79, 158 70, 680 66, 906 67,311 149, 046 324, 324 602, 38 sons 
Machinery, total ._thous. dol 148, 273 191, 369 202, 052 246, O95 194, 461 201, 198 182, 62 325, ISS 975, 364 | 1, 722,837 — 
Electrical do 35, 490 48, 628 47, 437 55, 661 18, 1N4 49, 458 43, 421 76, 51S 204, (4 414, 67] acti 
Metalworking do 14, 574 17, S08 18, 457 21,129 15, 365 17, 909 13. 769 53, O19 127, 104 151, 650 
Other industrial do 74, 471 88, 79: 95, 549 124, 156 4,114 OS, O55 8H, 326 114, 195 191, 379 R28, 678 cont 
Agricultural do 16, 204 24, 652 28 RIS 31, 008 27,615 26, 163 Zs, 474 18, H90 110, 795 231, 45 try | 
Automobiles, parts and accessories ae 
thous. dol 90, 859 42,817 39, 804 75, 974 95, 77 104, 664 114, 935 90, 132 89, 4N¢ 101, 07 214, 383 41, 377 $34, 012 Uni 
Chemicals and related products 
thous. dol 60, 859 30, 255 97, 391 14.651 67. 39° 67. R77 “<.014 67. 640 Go. TT 68, SOT 5. 217 ITO, O60 ABA, 40 acql 
os tion 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS witl 
EcoNomic CLASSES = 
» 
Crude materials . thous. dol 150, 241 133, 402 137, 434 158, 636 23, 567 133, 708 160, 066 159, 456 133, 127 112, 94 570, 123 1, 241, 734 | 1, 300,879 the 
Indexes: Value _..- 1936-38 = 100 237 211 217 250) 195 211 253 252 210 178 100 218 2 Tra 
Quantity ; do 138 130 12s 14 106 113 142 144 12 104 1x 138 13 
Crude foodstuffs : thous. dol 85, 483 60, 747 59, 006 77, 338 90, 237 109, 750 61, 186 603 129 60, 5st 2. 2s 86, 1 716, 22 G 
Indexes: Value _- 1936-38 = 100 301 214 208 272 318 IR7 216 U6 104 2] (x 0) Oni stra 
Quantity do 96 89 85 108 106 118 70 64 67 7 On 108 2 peek 
Manufactured foodstuffs __ thous. dol_— 49, 863 38, 599 39, 269 47, 593 51, 274 67, 691 53, 961 60, 257 62, 883 55, 678 284, 211 67, 753 484, (45 Am 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 158 122 124 151 162 214 171 14] 109 17¢ 100) 124 17 tria 
; Quantity do 76 71 71 Sf 79 9) 8] SY a3 87 1) 7s X2 ort 
Semimanufactures thous. dol 103, 634 76, 262 87, 017 87, 597 93, 927 95, 725 103, 792 112, 1 103, 490 102, 6 77,34 653, 181 W2, 952 I 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 247 182 208 209 224 228 248 268 247 1(W) 7 239 G 
Quantity do 129 118 123 123 123 122 130 134 124 100) } 24 127 | Mal 
Finished manufactures ____thous. dol 91, ORS 68, 796 73, 913 95, 39 75, 665 77, O80 76, 740 81, 856 SY, SU7 72 8, 668 O88, 239 720, 774 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 229 173 185 239 1%) 193 193 205 22¢ 183 (M ltd a we 
Quantity ay do 87 6} SS 111 &2 79 79 &3 ) 79 1(K & « G 
9 ‘ 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES ' 
ical 
Agricultural imports, total_thous. dol 207, 629 178, 342 176, 261 225, 666 230, 202 268, 601 233, 121 222, 652 192, 017 168, 499 944,613 1,644,348 2,057, 00 J 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables ich 
thous. dol 13, 884 17, 245 16, 498 16, 851 19, 47¢ 16. 873 1 9 12.8 12. 209 11. 904 60, 45 143. 270 37.7 | jick 
Coffee fthous, Ib____ 239,919 | 184,993 | 163,320) 212,731 219, 509 | 269,769 | 128,376 | 102,408 | 141,162 | 152,222 1,355,859 2,135, 784 | 1, 769,027 con 
- ithous. dol 7 36, 816 32? ORD 43. G09 4, 20 ty nf) 32 20 25, Ot 1. 727 34 RAE 10 RS 45, SOS 421, 389 i pou 
eae thous. Ib 314,504 | 266,119 | 407, 627 719,377 | 888,015 | 693,494 | 843,139 | 846,252 | 760,746 14, 568,850 |4, 124,682 | 6 74 | 
Cane sugar — dol 12, 052 10, 384 15, 413 34, 861 50, 780 34,311 42, 595 12,811 37,386 | 113,643 | 153,013 279 J 
Cerne rether fthous. Ib 92,538 103,478 | 131, 906 79,799 | 101,887 | 207,606 145,980 | 127,315 | 101,924 | 836,79 MM), 842 1 38 Sar 
tthous. dol 22, 317 25, 184 30, 734 19, 746 23, 652 47, 651 20, GR2 23, 239 17, 149 133, 947 147, 166 con 
Tobacco, unmanufac- fthous. Ib - 6, 031 6, 883 6, 551 5, 632 5, 192 4, 848 5, 624 192 5, 258 2, 659 63, S10 . 
tured ithous. dol_- 5, & 5, 955 6, 971 6, 556 A, 466 5, 012 4, 378 5, 329 5, 224 5, O51 24, 462 67, 51 ticl 
Wool, unmanufac- fthous. Ib." 26, 160 51, 203 44,454 41, 208 41, 621 3% SO] IT AA) 35 O47 31 O80 29 682 116, 397 5OR 619 hos 
tured : \thous. dol 5, 024 23, 459 20, 160 19, 492 22, 586 21, 338 20, 893 17, 762 15, 529 12, 317 13, 056 232, 962 } pay 
ail thous. Ib 35 359 &3 1,424 161 } 7 2 171 111 43, 344 9, 432 ' 
Raw silk on of dol 104 2,512 581 10, 186 1, 094 29 34 6 3, 260 662 74, 439 73, 108 , 
Nonagricultural imports, total - 
thous. dol 272, 680 199, 464 220, 469 240, 893 204, 377 215, 355 222, 25 247, 021 252, 508 236, 232 9O1, 251 1, 793, 181 , ‘ to 
Fish, including shellfish do 6, 846 7, 655 8, 666 7, 826 5, 485 4,917 5, 827 6, 638 6, 304 6, 163 23, 148 6, O57 
Undressed furs__. do 18, 410 7,995 15, 064 13, 940 5, O72 6, 529 & O59 14,076 11, 546 5, 336 18, 825 178, 469 ink 
Paper and paper materials do 59, 149 35, 951 39, 384 40, 883 43, 626 46, 212 D1, 43¢ 62, 432 63, 867 65, 865 165, 825 297, 518 476, #1 
Petroleum and products do 19, 708 15, 505 13, 290 2, 981 21, 620 0), 309 21.879 18. 443 0), 475 19, 284 31, 158 118, 416 179, 627 . 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set_do__.. 7, 513 12, 331 &, 533 4,964 > 194 137 } 433 2 G27 , 06 , AIS 7 3 100, 940 32, RA) C] 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 45, 806 17, 364 26, O81 25, 899 25, 479 0, 107 55, 789 44,312 4), GSS 45, 133 117, 045 177, 623 324, 924 
Chemicals and related products M 
thous. dol 6, 781 8, 347 9, 188 10, 640 10, 174 10, 921 &, S07 8. 166 & 147 7. 498 65. 145 72. O58 76, 789 ’ 
! Includes private relief shipments as indicated in bottom section of table on p. 11. ? British Empire includes Eire; excludes State of Bahrein ; 
2 Includes private relief shipments. * Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, tic 
3 Includes relatively small lend-lease shipments in 1947; the larger amounts of such Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece : 
goods included in 1946 are shown in the Jan. 25 and Mar. 22, 1947, issues of this review. * Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandise. In 
* Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. 10 Imports for consumption. P 
§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria 11 Clean content pounds. 
* Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China and India; as shown in Fs 


bottom section of table on p. 11. 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- 
sumed by this Department or any agency 
of the United States Government for 
transactions entered into with the per- 
sons or firms mentioned. Since all trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this coun- 
try and in the occupied areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means 
acquaint themselves with these condi- 
tions before entering into correspondence 
with these firms. Detailed information 
on trading conditions is available from 
the Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 

Germany—Emanuele Conci, Bismarck- 
strasse 13, (13b) Augsburg, desires to contact 
American manufacturers who export indus- 
trial and agricultural goods, as well as ex- 
porters and importers in general. 

Germany——-Hans Melzer, Post Box 10, (10a) 
Malter, Uber Dippoldiswalde, Russian Zone, 
wishes to contact dealers in fishing tackle 

Germany—Johann Schwarz, Kielerstrasse 
23, Wilhelmshaven, desires to represent Amer- 
ican manufacturers of machinery and parts 

Japan—The Azume Plastic Works, 41 Shari- 
jicho, 2-chome, Ikunoku, Osaka, wishes to 
contact exporters of materials of sheet or 
powder for plastics 

Japan—-Ohmori Mfg. Co., Takakuracho, 
Sanchome, Miyakojimaku, Osaka, wishes to 
contact manufacturers of soft-finished ar- 
ticles, such as woolen and cotton fabrics and 
hosiery, for the purpose of exporting transfer 
papers for marking or branding soft goods. 

Korea—South Korea Trading Co., Ltd., 133, 
2d block, Nam Daimoon Street, Seoul, desires 
to export straw house slippers and pearl- 
inlaid lacquer bores and tables. 


China Seeks U. S. 
Market for Raw Silk 


In an effort to determine the prac- 
ticability of reviving the silk industry 
in the Shuntak district of Kwangtung 
Province, the Canton Branch of the 
Farmers’ Bank wishes to investigate the 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


2. At what price can it be competi- 
tively marketed—giving approximate 
c. i. f., New York, price? 

3. What suggestions are offered for 
improvement of the product to better 
meet market demand in the United 
States? 

Communications in this regard should 
be addressed to the Sericulture Section, 
Farmers’ Bank, Canton Branch, Canton, 
China. 

The Shuntak district was, prior to the 
war, the principal raw-silk-producing 
region in South China, and for each of 
the years 1935 and 1936 exported about 
2,000,000 pounds of raw, white, steam 
filature and 75,000 pounds of re-reeled 
raw silk. During the 1947 season—April 


possibilities of a United States market 
for silk, according to the American Con- 
sulate Genera! in Canton. 

The Bank has expressed a desire to 
deal directly with processors rather than 
clear shipments through middlemen, and 
has furnished two skeins of the silk, each 
weighing 2 or 3 ounces, for examination 
by interested parties. These samples 
are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. For its guidance in evaluating 
the market possibilities, the Bank asks 
that it be informed on the following 
points: 

1. Will the product, in its present state, 
meet a real demand in the United States? 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facitli- 
ttes for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alabaster Goods: 10. 

Aluminum Foil: 25. 

Ball Bearings: 28, 29. 

Barges: 34. 

Beverages: 21. 

Chains: 29. 

Chemicals; 1, 18, 30, 33, 35, 40. 

Clothing and Accessories: 19. 

Construction Materials: 24. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 1, 12, 40. 

Dyes, Paints, and Stains: 18, 32. 

Fats and Oils: 21, 23, 35, 39. 

Foodstuffs: 11, 13, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23, 26. 

General Merchandise; 14, 38. 

Hardware: 2. 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment and Sup- 
plies: 1. 


Household Goods: 15, 21. 
Licenses and Patents: 6, 7. 
Lumber and Shavings: 9. 
Machinery (Industrial) : 3, 4, 6, 20, 31. 
Newspapers and Magazines: 41. 
Novelties: 36. 

Oils (Lubricating) : 21, 39. 
Oilseeds: 35. 

Paper and Paper Products: 21. 
Plastic Tile: 7. 

Railway Equipment: 8. 
Rubber: 27. 

Scales: 15. 

Sporting Goods: 2. 

Stationery Supplies: 21, 36. 
Textiles: 4, 5, 37. 

Toiletries: 21. 
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to October, inclusive—production was 
estimated at 10 to 15 percent of the 
1935-36 average. 

Revival of the industry would necessi- 
tate obtaining sufficiently skilled workers, 
and replacement of mulberry groves, 
factories, and equipment destroyed dur- 
ing the war. It is understood that these 
constitute only one phase of the problem, 
however. Other factors to be considered 
include competition from synthetic 
fibers; greater natural advantages and 
more efficient production in other coun- 
tries, as well as in other sections of 
China; and whether land and workers 
could be more effectively utilized for 
other purposes. 

Proposals have reportedly been made 
for an experimental operation rather 
than complete revival of the industry at 
this time. This would involve intensive 
development on a small scale under the 
supervision of experts; use of selected 
eggs, worms, mulberry, and cocoons; and 
employment of only the most skilled 
workers in reeling. Production costs 
would be closely checked, and the result- 
ing product permitted to “seek its level 
on world markets.” 


German-Owned Marine 
Motors To Be Sold 


The Department of Commerce has 
just been advised that the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office plans to sell within 3 
weeks from November 19 partially com- 
pleted marine motors for three ships, as 
follows: Six Su:z2r double-acting Diesel 
marine motors with installation acces- 
sories, nine Sulzer auxiliary D‘esel mo- 
tors, and six emergency air compressors; 
shaft lines are included. 

These motors were originally ordered 
by Deutsche Dampfschiffahrtsgesell- 
schaft Hansa, in Bremen, from Sulzer 
Bros. & Co., Winterthur. 

It is suggested that interested Ameri- 
can firms and individuals communicate 
immediately with the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office, Section for the Liquidation of 
German Assets, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Singapore Seeks Bids 
for Water Meters 


Singapore’s Municipal Water Engineer 
seeks bids from American manufacturers 
for the supply of water meters of the 
following specifications: 4-inch, 1'2-inch, 
l-inch, *%-inch, and ‘2-inch. Tenders 
for the small-sized meters must be en- 
tered by December 23, 1947, while those 
for the 4-inch meters should be sub- 
mitted not later than December 22, 1947. 

Quantities of each kind required are 
not definitely stated; however, the num- 
ber of small-sized meters purchased dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1938, to De- 
cember 31, 1940, are furnished as a basis 
for bidding: 
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———_ 
Afghanistan Seeks Direct Trade With United States 


The Afghan Government, through the Royal Afghan Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has indicated its wish to deal directly with United States firms rather than through 
agents and representatives stationed in third countries, according to the Americay 
Legation in Kabul. (In this connection, readers of ForEIGN COMMERCE Werxty 
are reminded of a report published in the May 4, 1946, issue, in which it was pointed 
out that Afghan businessmen were actively interested in a wide variety of Ame 
products, and desired to place orders with American suppliers direct. | 

It is understood that both the Afghan Government and private businessmen have 
generally been referred to agents in India, despite repeated attempts to trade directly 
with home offices of American firms. Because of this circumstance, business has 
been conducted under a definite handicap—that is, when goods are in short supply, 
Afghan requests are subordinated to Indian business, and shipments to Afghanistan 
from India are subject to numerous export controls and delays. 

On the other hand, in the relatively few instances in which Afghan authorities were 


rican 


able to deal directly with United States firms, results were most satisfactory. 
Phe Department of Commerce believes that the foregoing may be of interest to 
American foreign traders who are contemplating establishment of trade relations with 


Afghanistan, or have already done so. 


A list of Afghan business firms is in process of being compiled and when completed 
may be obtained from the Commercial Intelligence Division, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the Department’s Field Offices, subject 


to a charge of $1. 








Size of meter Number purchased 


ee 2, 442 
“a 315 
a 15 
Me ic 90 


It is thought that about 40 of the 
4-inch size will be purchased annually. 

B:ds are to cover supply of the meters 
required during the year 1948 or, alter- 
natively, during the period January l, 
1948, to December 31, 1950. 

Ccpies of tenders may be obtained from 
F. C. Hill, Municipal Water Engineer, 
Singapore, to whom completed bids are 
to be addressed. In view of the limited 
time remaining before the date set for 
receiving bids, interested American firms 
may wish to cable their request for tender 
documents. 


Costa Rica Wants To 
Buy Ineradicable Ink 


United States manufacturers of per- 
manent and ineradicable ink are asked’ 
to communicate with the official Elec- 
toral Board in Costa Rca. This agency 
wishes to purchase immediately an un- 
spec:fied quantity of the type of ink used 
by the United States Government, which 
it requires for the preparation of elec- 
toral records. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Electoral Board, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Bids Invited on 
Railway Equipment 

A call for public bids has been issued 
by Argentina’s Ferrocarril Provincial de 
Buenos Aires for 200 all-metal boxcars 
and 150 double-platform cage cars—the 
latter to have a removable upper plat- 


form for transportation of livestock on 
the hoof. All cars are to be for use on 
narrow (1 meter) gage track 

Bids ‘marked Licitacion Publica No 
17 47, Expediente C. 651/47) 
submitted through a 


are to be 
authorized 
agent or representative, not later than 9 
a.m., January 14, 1948, and should be ad- 
dressed to Ferrocarril Provincial de 
Buenos Aires, AdministraciOn General 
Calle 56 y 135, La Plata, Argentina. 

A complete set of blueprints giving 
conditions and specifications are obtain- 
able from the above address upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 75 Argentine paper pesos 

It is understood that quotations must 
be held firm for at least 60 days after 
the closing date for receiving bids. If 
not withdrawn during that period, they 
will be considered still in effect 


local 


South African Air 
Lines To Buy Planes 


two commercial] air lines in 
the Union of South Africa to purchase 
aircraft suggest possible trade opportu- 
nities for American manufacturers and 
suppliers It is understood thet the 
planes will be required in connection with 
new route contracts received by the com- 
panies, which are expected to go into ef- 
fect in about 6 months. 

One of the companies, Commercial Air 
Services (Piy.) Ltd., in Johannesburg, in- 
tends to purchase single-engine planes of 
about four-passenger capacity. These 
will be used on short hops of about 1,640 
miles. 

The other, Air Trans-Africa Ltd., also 
in Johannesburg, has indicated its in- 
tention of buying two types of twin-en- 
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gine planes—one type having an eight- 
passenger capacity, the other four-pas- 
senger. These will be used on a route 
covering approximately 5,600 miles. 
Further information may be obtained 
py writing directly to the South African 


firms. 


Wanted: Pressed Board 
and Special Machinery 


The Turkish State Stationery and 
Printing Office wishes to contact Ameri- 
can manufacturers in a position to sup- 
ply pressed board for file folders, as well 
as equipment with which to make a spe- 
cial groove on the board. A small sample 
of the type of board desired, showing the 
kind of groove for which the machinery 
is required, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to H. E. Cap, 
General Director, The State Stationery 
and Printing Office, Ministry of Finance, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—K. W. Lockhart, represent- 
ing Ibanez & Gomez, Viamonte 1636, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in obtaining representa- 


tions for industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals (raw materials), druggists’ sun- 
dries, surgical instruments, and medical 


supplies. He is now in the United States 
until the end of December. U. S. address 
c/o 319 East Fiftieth Street, New York 22, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
2. Colombia—Alfonso Rubio, representing 
Almacen Prcogreso—Hijos de Rafael Rubio 


T., Carrera 11 No. 11-68/70, Bogota, is in- 
terested in importing hardware and sporting 
goods into Colombia. Scheduled to arrive 
November 20, via Miami, for a month’s Visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Colombian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Los Angeles 

3. Mezico—-Carlos E. Stege, 203 Avenue 
Colon, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, representing 
Embotelladora de Chihuahua, S. A. and 
Gaseosas y Dulces La Union, S. A., both 


Chihuahua, Chihuahua, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for bottling carbonated- 
water beverage Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 7, via El Paso, for a visit of 30 days 
U. S. address: Roosevelt Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and Forty-fifth New York 
N. Y. Itinerary St Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and New York 

4. Netherlands—Walter Elias, representing 
Textiel-Import ‘‘Welia,” Stadionkade 10 hs, 
Amsterdam, is interested in importing tez- 
tiles and machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
the first week of December, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Foreign Exchange Corp. of America, 2 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

5. Union of South Africa—Hartwig Mi- 
chaelis, representing Albert Kahn, P. O. Box 
8151, Johannesburg and 55 Hout Street, 
Capetown, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for cotton, rayon, and woolen goods. Sched- 


Street, 
Louis, 


November 29, 1947 


uled to arrive about November 23 for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Irving 
Trust Co., 1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


6. France—Société Nocopa, 13 rue de 
Poissy, Paris, possesses the licensing rights 
for the United States for a meat-slicing ma- 
chine originally manufactured under the 
name of “Perfecta,”’ and is anxious to con- 
tact American manufacturers who would be 
interested in producing this machine under 
license. Full details concerning manufac- 
turing rights may be obtained by writing to 
the above firm. A few brochures depicting 
the machine are available on a loan basis 
upon request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Union of South Africa—Hole’s Indus- 
trial Developments (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 
1498, Johannesburg, desires to contact 
United States firms who might be inter- 
ested in purchasing the patent rights for the 
manufacture of a new type of plastic tile 
which can be set in cement. This patent is 
controlled by the South African firm, and 
it would like this product manufactured in 
the United States on a royalty basis. As an 
alternative, it would be willing to sell the 
patent outright. 


Import Opportunities 


8. Belgium—S. A. Anciennes Usines Canon- 
Legrand, Jemappes-lez-Mons, wishes to ex- 
port narrow- and standard-gage railway 
equipment. 

9. Canada—J. F. Gravely, Ltd., 509 Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Yonge Street, Toronto 1, 
offers for sale spruce and jack pine construc- 
tion lumber and shavings of the following 
quantities and specifications: 2,000,000 board 
feet of construction lumber, 1 inch by 2 
inches by 8 to 16 feet, of a quality required 
by the customer and dressed to customer's 
specifications; two to five carloads per week 
of shavings, $2 per ton f. o. b. cars, Val d'Or, 
Quebec. Construction lumber to be priced 
according to grade, planing mill at point 
of shipment. Special prices for quick ship- 
ment of large quantity. 

10. Denmark-—Dansk Engelsk Alabast In- 
dustri, Enghavevej 16, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export alabaster goods (ozone lamps, cruci- 
fixes, ashtrays, inkstands, calendars) of fine 
Danish workmanship. 

11. Denmark—A/S. Chr. Dyhrberg, Krims- 
vej 9, Copenhagen, S., wishes to sell out- 
right or through direct sales connections 
conserved fish such as rollmops. Quality may 
be inspected before shipment by buyer's 
representative or any person he may appoint. 
Puyer may also arrange inspection by rep- 
resentative from the Danish Ministry of 
Fishing. 

12. Denmark—Ido Products A/S. Ltd., 72 
Blegdamsvej, Copenhagen, wishes to export 
high-standard, scientifically controlled, 
pharmaceutical specialties, of a quality ac- 
knowledged by the Danish and Swedish 
health authorities. A copy of the products 
offered, containing analyses and full par- 
ticulars, is available on a lodn basts from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Denmark—B. Vistisen, Vigerslevvej 291, 
Valby, Copenhagen, wishes to export first- 
class Danish products such as canned meat, 
hams, sausages, fish sausages, salted codfish, 
and all sorts of canned fish. The firm is ina 
position to ship 50 to 100 tons of each item, 
subject to confirmation. 

14. England—Fisher Sales and Export Ltd., 


Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent Street, London, 


W. 1., desires to export general merchandise. 


15. Norway—A. Aanonsen Blikk Og Metall- 
varefabrikk, Lakkegaten 19-21, Oslo, has 
available approximately 6,000 small kitchen 
scales of a good quality and nicely finished. 
The firm is in a position to deliver about 
5,000 scales each month. Frice quoted to in- 
terested American importers is given as 16 
Norwegian Crowns, f. 0. b. Oslo, per scale. 
(Rate of exchange: US$1—4.97 crowns. Ad- 
ditional information and photograph of 
scales are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Sweden—Tjeder & Aberg, 5 Angskars- 
gatan, Stockholm, offers to export 25 to 40 
metric tons per month of high-quality semi- 
manufactured bitter and milk chocolate in 
blocks. The chocolate offered is manufac- 
tured by Stella AB. Cacao- & chokladfabrik, 
Stockholm, and is intended for use by con- 


fectionery and chocolate manufacturers, 
bakeries, ice-cream manufacturers, and 
restaurants. A copy of the analysis of the 


chocolate offered is available from the com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


17. Denmark—Aage W. Petersen, 81, St. 
Kongensgade, Copenhagen, seeks a broker or 
brokers in the United States for split and 
whole salted mackerels in brine. The firm 
is in a position to ship several thousand 
barrels of 100 kilograms net. 

18. Norway—Fleischers Kjemiske Fabrikker 
A/S, 3 Edv. Griegsvei, Bergen, is desirous of 
introducing in the United States markets 
its dyes, known as “KOLOR,” for dyeing wool 
yarn and other textiles. Also, wood stains, 
home dyes, and paints. One set of color cards 
and price list of dyes offered are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Norway—Petersen & Dekke A/S, Hop, 
near Bergen, desires to export to the United 
States its Norwegian-type wool sweaters 
which are machine knitted. It has quoted 
a price of $3.50 for the regular-type sweater, 
and $3.80 for the “Lusekofte’ (jacket or 
cardigan) type. These prices are for men’s 
and women’s sweaters of ordinary sizes. The 
firm states that approximately 1,0C0 sweaters 
can be made available for shipment within 
30 days of receipt of order. Later, several 
thousands will be made available each month. 


Export Opportunities 


20. Belgium—Hubert Bauwens, 34 rue Al- 
bert, Brussels II, seeks purchase quotations 
for all equipment and machinery for print- 
ing, including typo and litho presses. 

21. Belgium—Danloy - Remacle, Ss. pee 
Marche-an-Flamenne, desires to purchase and 
obtain exclusive sales agency for Belgium 
for large quantities of foodstuffs. The firm 
wishes to purchase directly from manufac- 
turers of first-class products. Also, it seeks 
quotations for automotive lubricating oils, 
candles, soaps, emery paper, chamois leathers, 
wrapping paper, stationery, wines and liq- 
ueurs, confectionery and chewing gum, and 
toilet articles such as combs, razor blades, 
and tooth brushes. 

22. Belgium—L'Economie Populaire S. C., 
30, rue des Champs, Ciney, desires purchase 
quotations for foodstuffs. 

23. Belgium—Etablissements Dejaiffe-Du- 
bois, 132, rue Jean Jaurés, Marcinelle, wishes 
purchase quotations and representation for 
cheeses, fruit sirups, dried fruit, canned fish, 
cured meats canned, oils, condiments. 

24. Belgium—S. A. Le Soliditit Belge, 212, 
chaussée de Mons, Lembecq-lez-Hal, seeks 
purchase quotations and exclusive sales 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Narcotics: New Control System Estab- 
lished —A new system of control over the 
acquisition, distribution, and resale of nar- 
cotic drugs in Argentina has been established 
to take effect at once, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Department of Public 
Health on October 21, 1947, reported by the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires on Octo- 
ber 24, 1947. 

The official controlling entity is the Dro- 
gueria Central (pertaining to the Depart- 
ment), which will acquire the narcotic drugs 
after obtaining a prior import permit from 
the Narcotic Control Section of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Drogueria Central is also charged with 
the responsibility of distribution of narcotics 
and to this end will establish regulations 
covering application, maximum dosages, and 
dispensing of the drugs. 

{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
Argentina—Regulations Governing the Reg- 
istration, Importation and Sale of Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Toilet 
Preparations and Allied Products should note 
the above-mentioned control system in con- 
nection with the section, Alkaloids, Narcotics 
and Artificial Sweetening Substances on pp. 
19-20. ] 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Validity of Import Licenses 
Established——The Australian Customs and 
Excise Office at Sydney announced on October 
2, 1947, that in the future the period of 
validity of import licenses for both sterling 
and nonsterling goods will in general be 6 
months from the date of issue. If an exten- 
sion of the period of validity is desired ap- 
plications must be made with the Customs 
and Excise Office prior to the expiration daie 
of the license. The following particulars 
should be furnished: Amount outstanding 
on license, date of placing order for oui- 
standing quantity, date of acceptance of 
order for outstanding quantity, date of ship- 
ment or proposed shipment of outstanding 
quantity, and whether a credit had been 
established for the goods. Information re- 
garding the nature of the credit and whether 
it is still in force is also required. 

Reerport of United States and Canadian 
Goods Rigidly Controlled——The Australian 
customs authorities issued instructions on 
September 29, 1947, that applicants for li- 
censes to export goods must state in their 
application whether the goods are of United 
States or Canadian origin. If the imports 
are of those origins, applications are to be 
referred to the Central Office, Collector of 
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Customs, 


Sydney, 
which payment is made in dollars are noi 
covered by this ruling. This instruction ap- 
plies whether or not the goods are subject 
to export restrictions. 


for decision. Cases in 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modification of Trade Agreement With 
Belgium for Exchange of Goods.—The Belgo- 
Austrian Mixed Commission, in a meeting 
held at Brussels during August 1947 between 
delegates of the Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union and Austria, agreed to modify 











Increase in Price of Shipper’s 
Export Declaration Form 


The sales price of the Shipper’s Export Dec- 
larations (Commerce Form 7525-V) printed by 
the Government Printing Office has been in 
creased from 30 cents to 50 cents per pad ot 
100 copies, according to a Circular Letter (No. 
FT-42) dated October 7, 1947, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

(Owners of the mimeographed circulars and 
the publications (part of the International Ref. 
erence Service) “Preparing Shipments to 

covering various countries, 
should enter this « orrection in their copy in the 
section entitled “Shipper’s Export Declaration” 








in each of those circulars.) 
the l-year trade agreement of January 17, 
1947, as outlined in a statement issued on 


August 11, 1947, according to a report of Sep- 
tember 11 from the United States Embassy 
at Brussels 

As the program established in the previ- 


ous agreement could not be carried out to 
the extent envisaged and to adapt more 
cfaciously the exchange of goods to the 


economic needs of each country, also to carry 
out trade more effectually, the two delega- 
tions agreed to decrease the program fore- 
seen in the quota lists attached to the Belgo- 
Austrian Agreement of January 17, 1947. As 
a result, lists A and B were revised in com- 
mon agreement, better adapted to the real 
potentialities of the two countries. 

The delegations renewed the engagements 
adopted in the Belgo-Austrian agreement 
concerning the issuance of licenses required 
for the exchange of goods figuring in lists A 
and B as modified, with the understanding 
that these licenses had not yet been issued 

The delegations, furthermore, seeking 
means to increase the trade volume and to 
develop commercial relations between the 
two countries, agreed to accord all facilities, 
within the framework of the agreement in 
force, for obtaining any other product not 








included in lists A and B, but of special jp. 
terest to the economies of their countries, 

The principal items contained in list 4 
(Austrian exports) are as follows, in the 
order of importance: Machinery, metal wares. 
wearing apparel, special steel, scythes anq 
sickles, and magnesia bricks. 

The outstanding items contained in list B 
(export from the Economic Union to Aus. 
tria) are: Chemicals, machinery, rabbit hair, 
crude and semifinished copper, photographic 
films, woolen rags, and tanned leather. 

An exchange of identical notes of August 
11, 1947, between the presidents of the Aus- 
trian and Belgium-Luxembourg delegations 
specified certain products not included in the 
lists attached to the report of the Mixed 
Commission, but which were of special inter. 
est to the two parties, and concerning which 
the issuance of necessary licenses permitting 
the supplying of these products within the 
framework of the present commercial agree- 
ment should be carried out in the most lib- 
eral spirit possible 

The notes state that Austria is desirous of 
exporting to Belgium before January 18, 1948 
embroidery, 3-ton motortrucks, and leather 
goods, and of importing from Belgium before 
January 18, 1948, leather uppers, sole leather, 
cotton yarn, wood from the Congo, oils and 


fats, fine steel sheets, window glass, safety 
glass, and veil and muslin 

Belgium desires to export to Austria be- 
fore January 18, 1948, footwear, horses, 
blankets, spun rayon, dyed rabbit skins 
Thomas slag, and superphosphates, and to 


import from Austria antimony and cellulose 
before that date 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5 
1947, for previous agreement. | 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Collection of License Fees and Tazes from 


Transient Businessmen Resumed The Bel- 
gian Congo government has resumed the 
collection of fees and taxes from _ persons 


entering 
business, in 


the colony temporarily to transact 
accordance with 1937 regulations 
which for the past few years have not been 
enforced, as reported by the United States 
Consulate at Leopoldville, on October 15, 
1947 

The 1937 decree stipulated that any per- 
son, other than an itinerant trader of the 
Negro race, who does not have a fixed estab- 
lishment in the colony is obliged, before be- 
ginning commercial or professional opera- 
tions, to declare to the representative of the 
administrative authority of the locality at 
which he arrives in the colony where he 
begins to pursue his trade or profession, the 
nature and importance of the operations 
which he expects to undertake, also the reve- 
nues which he expects to derive 

Upon the presentation of the declaration, 
the Belgian Congo representative will deliver 
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a license (patente) requiring the payment of 
The total amount of license fees must not 
be less than 5,000 francs for a commercial 
traveler, dealer, or a commission agent com- 
ing to take or place orders in the colony, or 
dispose of merchandise, or for a person whose 
business includes the purchasing of vege- 
table products for exportation. 

If the business includes the sale of mer- 
chandise (other than fresh food) aboard 
ships anchoring in the lower Congo or from 
foreign boats entering Congo streams from 
common rivers and lakes, the total amount 
of the license fees must not be less than 
3.000 francs. In all other Cases the license 
fees must not be less than 2,000 francs. 

The person or persons liable to the license 
fee, furthermore, must pay in advance for 
every 6 months of their stay in the colony a 
tax equal to one-half of the total license fees 
assessed. 

Tourists and persons who come to the 
colony for scientific studies or literary or 
artistic work in which there is no lucrative 
goal are exempt from the obligation of a 
license, but, if they desire to sell their works 
or to perform services within the colony, they 
are obliged to obtain a license and are liable 
to the fee and tax. 

If the person liable to license has not paid 
the license fee, the court will order the con- 
fiscation of all or part of his merchandise 
and also any means of transportation found 
in his possession at the time that the infrac- 
tion is established 


Belgium 


Exchange and Finance 


Indefinite Suspension of Controls on Cur- 
rency Carried by Travelers—The free impor- 
tation of all currencies carried by travelers 
into Belgium and Luxembourg, originally 
established for the period July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, has been extended by orders of 
the Exchange Institute and will continue in- 
definitely, according to an airgram, dated 
October 14, 1947, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Brussels. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
26, 1947, for previous announcement. | 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoices Required to Bear the 
Numbers of their Corresponding Import Li- 
censes.—In accordance with a Bolivian Su- 
preme decree of June 15, 1945, establishing 
a system of import licensing, Bolivian consu- 
lates abroad were required to withhold cer- 
tification of consular invoices covering ship- 
ments to Bolivia until the original copies of 
the corresponding import licenses were pre- 
sented by the exporters. Only in matters of 
urgency would the Bolivian Import Commit- 
tee cable permission to certify the invoices, 
but even in these cases the presentation of 
the license within 30 days was required. 

During July 1947 the consulates were given 
instructions not to require the presentation 
of the licenses. However, upon reconsidera- 
tion of the situation, the Bolivian Import 
Committee on October 6, 1947, sent further 
instructions to the consulates abroad advis- 
ing them that the consular invoices abso- 
lutely must bear the numbers of the corre- 
sponding import licenses. In case the orig- 
inals of the licenses are not available the 
information can be obtained by cable or on 
receipt by the consul of copy No. 4 of the 
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import licenses which are eventually sent out 
to the consulates. 

On October 11, 1947, the Committee an- 
nounced in the press that it was recom- 
mending to importers that, although they 
were not required to do so, they should for- 
ward the originals of import licenses to ex- 
porters in order that the new requirement 
could be readily complied with. 

|For details of the Supreme decree of June 
15, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 4, 1945. Holders of the circular Pre- 
paring Shipments to Bolivia, vol. 2, No. 29, 
should note that the new consular require- 
ment replaces that shown under “Import 
Permits” on page 1.] 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Instructions Issued.—Ac- 
cording to an airgram dated November 6, 
1947, from the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, the Bank of Brazil has is- 
sued instructiong to exchange banks under 
which the issuance of letters of credit cov- 
ering the importation of first-category goods 
will be more strictly controlled than has been 
the practice under the regulations imposed 
June 4. 

The opening of letters of credit will now be 
approved “only in special cases” and, as be- 
fore, only for importation of first-category 
goods. This restriction applies also to credits 
opened in “soft’’ currencies. No alteration 
will be permitted for any reason once the 
credit has been established. Existing credits 
opened prior to June 4 for the importation 
of goods now classified in the fourth category 
may not be extended for any reason. Exist- 
ing credits for first-category goods may be 
extended once, for an unspecified length of 
time, only when the importer has established 
the essentiality of the extension. 

At the same time Brazilian exchange banks 
were notified that any bank with a net bought 
position in “free” currencies (which are said 
by Bank of Brazil officials to include dollars 
and Swiss, Swedish, Portuguese, Argentine, 
and Uruguayan currencies) for 72 hours 
must transfer the unused balance to the 
Bank of Brazil at the end of the stipulated 
period. 

The Embassy states that the letter-of- 
credit instruction dated October 31 was de- 
livered to the banks by the Banking Super- 
intendency on November 3 and that notice 
regarding interbank transfer, also delivered 
to banks on November 3, took effect Novem- 
ber 4. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Clearance License for Price and 
Distribution Control: Products Still Subject 
Thereto.—Most imported commodities have 
been released from the price and distribution 
control of the Brazilian Service for Licensing 
Clearance of Imported Commodities, accord- 
ing to notice No. 59, issued October 14, 1947, 
by the Federal Foreign Trade Council. The 
articles remaining subject to such control 
are: Caustic soda, industrial and domestic; 
soda ash; metallurgical coke; hoes; automo- 
biles; trailers; jeeps; platform trucks (cav- 
alos mecanicos); tractors; and truck and bus 
chassis. 

The control exercised by the Service for 
Licensing Clearance of Imported Commodi- 
ties is that of setting the first resale price, 
based on the landed cost and a reasonable 
profit, and of approving the distribution pro- 
posed by the importer, to assure an equitable 
distribution of the short-supply commodities 
under its jurisdiction, at reasonable prices. 


[For previous list of articles subject to 


price and distribution control, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 29, 1947.] 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Manufacturing Tax Reduced.— 
The tax in British Guiana on all matches 
manufactured in the colony has been re- 
duced from 25 cents to 5 cents per gross of 
boxes containing not more than 60 matches 
per box, and from 25 cents to 5 cents per 
8,640 matches which are otherwise packed, 
according to an order in council published 
in the British Guiana Official Gazette of 


August 30, 1947. 


Burma 


Economic Conditions 
PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Looking toward the economic develop- 
ment of Burma beyond the scope of post- 
war reconstruction, the Government of 
Burma has taken the following signifi- 
cant steps, according to announcements 
made in Rangoon on October 11, 1947: 
(1) Established a Government Spinning 
and Weaving Factory Board to super- 
vise the construction and operation of a 
Government spinning and weaving fac- 
tory; (2) established an Industrial Re- 
search Institute Board to supervise the 
setting up and operation of an industrial 
research institute in Burma; (3) pro- 
vided for the undertaking of a hydro- 
electric survey by the Government and 
for the taking of “such further action 
as May be necessary in regard to hydro- 
electric development (including acqui- 
sition of such existing undertaking as 
may be necessary in the carrying out of 
Government’s policy regarding hydro- 
electric development)’; and set up a 
Paper Factory and Chemical Industries 
Board to investigate and supervise on 
behalf of the Government the establish- 
ment of a Government paper factory and 
chemical works. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import-Control Program An- 
nounced.—The Government of Burma has 
promulgated a new import-control program, 
effective October 1, 1947, affecting imports 
from all sources of supply. Burma’s Com- 
merce and Supply Department prefaced its 
new control schedule with the following ex- 
planation of the necessity for such measures: 


“Present circumstances demand the ur- 
gent imposition of severe restrictions on 
imports into Burma to insure mainte- 
nance of a stable and sound economy to 
match the ensuing political freedom of 
the country. Only a very drastic import 
trade control can guarantee Burma a fa- 
vorable trade balance and a stable Burma 
rupee. This means that sacrifices will 
have to be self-imposed by importers and 
consumers. ... This does not, however, 
mean that the general policy to revert as 
quickly as possible to normal trade is al- 
tered. The policy of the Government of 
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Burma remains the same and as soon as 
the trade balance of the country indicates 
the possibility of relaxing the import trade 
control or of releasing any class or classes 
of goods from control, relaxations or re- 
leases will be made to the extent feasible. 


” 


Under the new program, the only form of 
open general license that has been announced 


thus far applies to imports of certain essen- 
tials such as coal, mineral oils, base metals, 


asphalt, pitch, and tar, from sterling-cur- 


rency areas of the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth. Imports of other articles will 
be handled in the following manner: Goods 


in list A will “ordinarily be licensed freely” 


because of their essentiality and subject only 
to the current supply position in Burma and 
the availability of supplies in the exporting 
country; goods in list B will be licensed on a 
quota basis or on their merits; goods in list 
C will not be licensed at all. With reference 
to the implications of list A, it may be as- 
sumed, although this qualification is not 
mentioned, that in many instances import 
possibilities from sterling-bloc sources of 
supply will be explored first before negotia- 
tions are undertaken with hard-currency 
countries. (For an examination of the fun- 
damentals of Burma’s postwar economic 
problems, see the feature article “Burma’s 
Reconstruction” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 27, 1947.) 

Provision was made in the import-control 
order for the granting of special licenses on 
those goods for which no licenses were neces- 
sary in the past and on which irrevocable 
letters of credit had been opened, or for which 
firm orders had been placed and accepted, 
before September 30, 1947. Such special li- 
censes would be valid for the duration of the 
letter of credit or, with regard to firm orders, 
up to June 30, 1948. To minimize the work of 
importers, the Government assumed that the 
condition of previous commitment had been 
fulfilled in all cases where goods had already 
been shipped from the supplying country, 
and that commitments covering goods 
shipped from the United Kingdom and the 
United States up to October 15, 1947 (differ- 
ent dates for other suppliers), must have 
been entered into before September 30, 1947. 
Goods shipped before these dates, therefore, 
required no special licenses or revalidation of 
licenses already issued. The Collector of 
Customs was authorized, however, to require 
at his discretion all evidence necessary to 
prove that the commitment in question had 
been made before September 30, 1947. The 
date of the bill of lading is taken as the date 
of shipment. 

Provision also was made for the revalida- 
tion of existing import licenses granted for 
the shipping period ending December 31, 
1947, to cover the period of the letter of 
credit, or up to June 30, 1948, in the case of 
firm orders. 

[The details of Burma's new import-control 
schedule are being made available to the 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. | 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Drastic Import Restrictions Announced — 
The Canadian Government has placed a wide 
range of goods under import control by an 
order in council passed on November 12 
These goods are classified in three groups, 
which will likely become known as the Pro- 
hibited List, the Quota List, and the Capital 
Goods List. The order in council became 
effective November 18, 1947. 

The Prohibited List covers a wide variety 
of commodities and consumer goods which 
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the Canadian Government has decided can 
no longer be permitted to draw on Canada’s 
reserves of foreign exchange. For this reason 
imports of these goods are banned. How- 
ever, the ban does not affect goods classified 
in this list which were in transit on Novem- 
ber 17. 

The Quota List includes another large 
group, mainly consumer goods, for which 
import permits will be granted on a “quota” 
basis. Current imports of these goods have 
risen to abnormal levels, yet it is not con- 
sidered practical to prohibit them com- 
pletely. This list is subdivided into four 
groups and a separate quota will be estab- 
lished for each group 

The Capital Goods List includes motion- 
picture films and metals and their manu- 
factures (mainly industrial machinery), 
which may be prohibited or restricted at the 
direction of the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply. Immediate action on 
goods is not indicated. 

Goods prohibited or subject to quota may 
not be included in the baggage accompany- 
ing a resident of Canada returning from 
abroad unless he departed from Canada 
prior to November 18, 1947 

Gifts valued at not more than $5 sent by 
individuals to friends in Canada are not 
affected by this order 


these 


PROHIBITED LIST 


The goods for which no import permits 
will be available include the following items 

All fresh fruits except citrus fruits, apples, 
and bananas. (The Quota List provides for 
a quota of 200 percent of prewar imports by 
value on citrus fruits and apples Imports 
of bananas are not restricted.) 

All fresh vegetables except potatoes and 
onions. (Potatoes and onions are limited by 
quota to 200 percent of prewar.) 

Unpitted dates and such dried fruits as 
pears, apricots, and peaches. (There is no 
restriction on pitted dates, figs, prunes, and 
raisins.) 

Poultry, eggs, meat, and meat extracts 

Most canned and packaged foods, includ- 
ing canned fruits, canned vegetables, break- 
fast foods, condensed milk, pickles, manu- 
factured spices, and roasted coffee. (There 
is no restriction on imports of coffee beans or 
tea imported directly from the country of 
origin.) 

Beans 
butter 

Cocoa products (but not beans), 
candy, candied peels, and confectionery of all 
kinds 

Nuts in the shell (but not including pea- 
nuts, nuts for the manufacture of oil, and 
shelled nuts) 

Oysters and 
shrimps 

Honey, molasses, and sirups 

Cut flowers 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Comic and “pulp” periodicals 
hibited item does not affect 
reneral magazines. ) 

Various paper products including greeting 
cards, wrapping paper, wallpaper, sandpaper 
tarred paper and prepared roofings, paper 
boxes, playing cards stationery 
towels, napkins, table covers, tray covers and 
doilies, of paper; fancy shelf and lace papers; 
paper handkerchiefs; facial tissues and toilet 
paper, not including such materials in jumbo 
rolls; cups, dishes or plates, forks, spoons, 
and drinking straws, made of paper, card- 
board, or vegetable fibers; paper envelopes; 
correspondence and printed letterhead pa- 
pers, not including plain unprinted type- 
writer or copying papers; creped tissue paper 
and manufactures thereof; wrapping paper, 
including box covering paper and wrappers, 
printed, embossed, or otherwise decorated; 
Christmas seals, stickers, tags, and enclosure 


peas, cleaned rice, and peanut 


cocoa 


canned crabs, clams, and 


(The pro- 


newspapers oO! 


games, 


cards, printed, embossed, or otherwise dego. 
rated; card and other games, score reckoners, 
score pads, tallies, and place cards of paper 
or cardboard; festivity, carnival, and celebra. 
tion supplies and decorations of paper or 
cardboard, including costumes, hats, Caps, 
head bands, masks, horns, serpentines, ang 
confetti; gummed paper; blank books. 

Toilet soap and toilet preparations, 

Paint, varnish, and shoe blacking. 

Lubricating oils and refined petroleum 
jellies 

Mirrors, vases, cut glassware, glass table. 
ware, and glass ovenware. (There are no re. 
strictions on imports of chinaware.) 

Kitchen and household hollow ware, but 
not including dairy hollow ware 

Baths, basins, and sinks, of iron or steel], 

Typewriters, dictating machines, adding 
machines, and cash registers 

Refrigerators, washing machines, and sew. 
ing machines, domestic; toasters, stoves, and 
most other household electrical appliances, 

Radios and phonographs 

Electric light fixtures, lamps and bulbs, 
flashlights, and electric razors 

Pleasure boats 

Passenger automobile tires 

Automobiles, trucks, and busses (Pro- 
vision is to be made later for quotas on motor 
vehicles.) 

Moving-picture projectors 
ment, spotlights, and 
equipment 

Cameras, other than for professional use 

Planks, boards, flooring, and veneers. The 
prohibition covers all kinds of sawn lumber 
but does not logs, unmanufactured 
timber, or bolts for the manufacture of 
handles, staves, etc 

Furniture of all kinds 

Pianos and organs 

Dressed furs, fur coats, and manufactures 
of fur. (Raw furs are not affected.) 

Jewelry of all kinds, including precious 
stones (other than diamonds), semiprecious 
stones, art objects, and costume jewelry 

Paintings, other than paintings to be used 
for printing or reproduction purposes or for 
public institutions 

Specified metal products 
fountains; bars ice-cream 


sound equip- 
similar theatrical 


affect 


including soda 
cabinets, and 
beverage cabinets; beverage dispensing and 
mixing equipment; gasoline pumps 

Punch boards and pin-ball games; vending 
machines, games, amusement devices, phono- 


graphs, radios, musical instruments, Scales, 
parking meters, locks, and lockers, Coin-, 
disc- or tcken-operated 

Cigarette or cigar lighters (but not to in- 
clude lighters to be used in the automotive 


industry) 

Air-conditioning units and apparatus de- 
igned for household or office use 

Electric mixers, ironers, and dishwashers, 
designed for household use 
dishes 
and trays adapted for personal, household or 
office use, or for the packaging of goods for 
retail sale, of which the component of chief 
bras: bronze or 
plated metal, not including industrial con- 
tainers unsuitable for retail sale 


Cases, boxes, bowls, baskets, bottles 


value is copper electro- 


Ash trays and receivers; desk sets and bases 
or holders for blotters, pens, or pencils; book 
ends; paper weights and paper knives; and- 
irons, screens, tongs, and other furnishings 
for fireplaces; door knockers 

Christmas tree decorations of all kinds, 
including lights and fittings therefor; vases 
and jardinieres 

Precious and semiprecious stones, includ- 
ing pearls, and all imitations or simulations 
thereof; articles composed wholly or in part 
of precious or semiprecious stones and iml- 
tations or simulations thereof. 

Electric heating pads and blankets; juice 
extractors; humidifiers; amusement rides and 
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devices; hair waving and drying machines; 
display decorations; lipstick holders; electric 
fans; floor polishers; atomizers; pencil shar- 
peners; radio cabinets, finished or unfinished; 
door chimes; binoculars and opera glasses; 
domestic garbage-disposal units; ski racks; 
watch straps, bowls, trays, and dishes of 


wood. 
QUOTA LIST 


The second classification of goods in the 
order in council includes merchandise avail- 
able for import under the quota system and 
is divided into four categories as follows: 

Category 1—Fruits and vegetables: This 
category covers potatoes, onions, apples, 
grapefruit, oranges, lemons, limes, fruit juice, 
and fruit sirups. 

Category 2—-Textiles: This category in- 
cludes almost all textile products advanced 
peyond the yarn stage. It does not include 
raw fibers, yarns and warps, cordage, or cer- 
tain tariff items covering flax, hemp, or jute 
products and a number of specialty products 
for use in agriculture or industry. It does 
include fabrics (Whether in the grey, 
bleached, or colored) of cotton, wool, silk, 
or synthetic fiber. It also includes all kinds 
of knitted goods, lace and embroderies, 
clothing, and textile manufactures, n. 0. p. 

Category 3-—-Leather and rubber goods: 
This category includes leather of all kinds; 
gloves and mitts of all kinds; leather gar- 
ments; boots and shoes of any material in- 
cluding rubber, trunks, valises, baskets, 
musical-instrument cases; fancy cases or 
boxes; purses, pocketbooks, etc . 

Category 4—Miscellaneous Included in 
this quota group are glass articles to be cut 
or mounted, watches, watch actions and 
movements, watch cases, clocks, clock 
movements and cases cutlery of iron or steel, 
firearms, ammunition, fishing tackle and 
other sporting goods, game tables, balls, dolls, 
toys, tobacco pipes, and smokers’ supplies 

The national quota which will apply to 
these goods is arrived at by taking as a base 
the average total dollar value of imports for 
each category of merchandise during the 
years 1937, 1938, and 1939 This average 
total dollar value is then doubled and be- 
comes the national quota for total imports 
of each category, except in the case of the 
textile category where the national quota is 
set at 400 percent or four times the average 
prewar yearly importation 

Each individual importer may then apply 
for an allocation from the national quota for 
any category. His allocation will be based 
on the proportion of the value of his own 
imports of goods in that category during the 
year ended June 30, 1947, to the total national 
imports of this category for the same period 

Individual import allocations may be used 
for any goods within the quota category to 
which they apply 

Calculations show that the national quota 
for category 1 works out to approximately 
50 percent of total national imports for the 
period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. Im- 
porters may thus readily calculate their allo- 
cations by taking the same percentage of 
their own imports in this category for the 
same period. It was stated that for similar 
purposes, category 2 percentage could be 
taken as approximately 32 percent or roughly 
one-third, category 3 about 70 percent, and 
category 4 around 40 percent. 

In connection with the Quota List, how- 
ever, the order divides countries of origin 
into two groups, “Scheduled Countries” and 
Nonscheduled Countries 

The Scheduled Countries (those which 
Canada must pay in dollars and which Can- 
ada does not know to be short of dollars) 
are Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, El Salvador, Switzerland, 
Russia, United States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 
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Islands), and Venezuela. 
Countries are all others. 

The effect of the quotas will be to reduce 
the level of these imports from the Scheduled 
Countries by about 50 percent of their cur- 
rent rate. On the other hand, the same ap- 
plied to Nonscheduled Countries will leave 
ample room for expansion from present ab- 
normally low levels. 

To take the most extreme example, imports 
in the important textile category from Sched- 
uled Countries amounted to an average of 
approximately $10,000,000 in the three pre- 
war years. The national quota indicated for 
the next 12 months, being 400 percent of this 
amount, would be $40,000,000. This figure, 
expressed as a percentage of the value of 
imports of this kind during the year ended 
June 30, 1947, is approximately 32 percent. 
The Canadian importer would therefore be 
permitted to import from Scheduled Coun- 
tries up to about 32 percent of the amount 
he imported during the same period. 

On the other hand, imports of these textiles 
from the Nonscheduled Countries in the av- 
erage prewar year amounted to $30,000,000, 
400 percent of which amounts to $120,000,000. 
But during the 12 months ended last June 
this kind of import from Nonscheduled Coun- 
tries amounted to only $52,000,000. Imports 
from these Nonscheduled Countries, there- 
fore, may be more than double before they 
reach their quota limit. A somewhat similar 
situation is found in each of the other quota 
groups. For this reason open general permits 
will be issued for imports of quota goods 
from Nonscneduled Countries until such time 
as the over-all Canadian imports from these 
countries begin to approach closely to the 
quota limit. 

This will mean that until further notice 
importers will not be required to file the in- 
formation necessary to establish a quota for 
imports from Nonscheduled Countries. 

Application forms for Import Quotas may 
be obtained from any collector or subcollector 
of Customs by any intending importer who, 
during the basic period of July 1, 1946, to 
June 30, 1947, imported goods subject to 
quota from Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guat- 
amala, Haiti, Panama, El Salvador, Switzer- 
land, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United States of America and its possessions, 
and Venezuela. 

The initial allocation on the Quota List 
will run to March 31, 1948, and the present 
intention is that thereafter allocations will 
be made on a quarterly basis. In special 
cases Customs inspectors may allow an in- 
terim allocation to an individual importer of 
up to 5 percent of his total prospective allo- 
cation, provided that application for the an- 
nual allocation has been filed. This will 
enable individual importers who depend on 
frequent imports of relatively small size to 
keep in supply, while awaiting final deter- 
mination of their total allocation 


Nonscheduled 


CAPITAL Gcops LIST 


The Capital Goods List covers 

“Any metals or manufactures thereof not 
included in the Prohibited List or the Quota 
Schedule, and not including machinery or 
equipment for use in the agricultural and 
fishing industries. 

“Cinematograph or moving-picture films, 
positives or negatives, one and one-eighth 
of an inch in width and over.” 

The order establishes authority to pro- 
hibit or restrict imports of those specified 
classes of goods. Since the special clrcum- 
stances involved in the importation of goods 
of this kind prevents the application of a 
general quota or of complete prohibition, 
it is intended that restrictions will be im- 
posed from time to time after consideration 
of the pertinent circumstances by the Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and Supply. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


The Hungarian Government, despite 
its efforts to execute the Three-Year 
Economic Plan according to schedule, 
was able to use only 25,000,000 forint of 
an appropriated 72,000,000 in August. 
Estimated expenditures, however, were 
set at 50,000,000 forint for September 
and 80,000,000 for October. Compulsory 
appointment of officials responsible to 
the National Planning Office, designed 
to implement the Plan, has lagged, with 
only about 600 of the estimated 6,000 
necessary Officials appointed by Octo- 
ber 8. . 

Between September 7 and October 8, 
total nominal currency volume, repre- 
sented by banknote and subsidiary coin 
circulation, increased by about 3 percent, 
as compared with 9 percent for the 4 
weeks ended September 7. Credit re- 
strictions applied by fiscal authorities 
to prevent banknote volume (which 
amounted to 1,806,849,720 forint on Oc- 
tober 7) from reaching 2,000,000,000 
before the end of the year were respon- 
sible for the slackening of the increase. 

Gold-reserve holdings of the National 
Bank increased substantially by about 
38,000,000 forint to 393,105,690 forint, but 
foreign-exchange holdings decreased by 
23,668,218 forint to 92,661,185 forint on 
October 7. 

The National Bank and the National 
Credit Council have been authorized to 
work out procedures for a decrease in 
the rediscount rate on bills of exchange 
from 7 to 5 percent, proposed by the Na- 
tional Bank and approved in principle 
by the Economic High Council on 
October 1. 

While the Budget for the fiscal year 
1947-48, beginning August 1, 1947, had 
not been submitted to Parliament for 
approval by October 7, expenditures con- 
tinued to be made and revenues collected 
subject to monthly approval of the Eco- 
nomic High Council. Budget estimates 
in September amounted to 454,600,000 
forint for expenditures and 440,000,000 
forint for revenues. 

After the Treasury announced plans 
for sequestration of industrial enter- 
prises and firms in arrears in income 
taxes, a compromise was reached by 
which past industrial deliveries for repa- 
rations were accepted as payment for 
taxes in arrears. Another measure se 
questering stocks of gasoline, oil, and 
kerosene was made effective October 15 
with the issuance of Decree No. 30,900/ 
1947 Ip.M. of October 3 by the Ministry 
of Industry. 

In the field of foreign trade, several 
significant events occurred. A $3,000,000 
loan was offered to the Hungarian 
leather industry from South American 
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sources, and acceptance was under con- 
sideration by the Leather Manufacturers 
Association. On September 18 a trade 
agreement was concluded between Hun- 
gary and the combined American and 
British Zones in Germany. An extension 
of the trade agreement with Switzerland 
was being negotiated. Trade agreement 
negotiations were also under way in 
Budapest with Polish and Czechoslovak 
commercial delegations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Insured Parcel-Post Service Suspended .— 
The insured parcel-post service to Hungary 
has been suspended effective with the close 
of business on October 31, 1947, by an In- 
struction of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of October 30, 1947. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels: Weight Limit Doubled and 
Frequency Restrictions Lifted in Italy and 
Vatican City State-—The weight limit on 
parcel-post packages to Italy, including the 
Republic of San Marino, and to Vatican City 
State, restricted at present to gift parcels, 
has been raised from 11 pounds to 22 pounds, 
and the restriction on frequency of mailing 
of such parcels to one per week from the same 
sender to the same addressee has been lifted, 
according to the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of November 13, 1947. 

Otherwise, the regulations governing gift 
parcels to these areas remain unchanged. 

{For previous announcements on gift par- 
cels to Italy see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 9, 1947.] 

Mail for Territories Formerly Under Ital- 
ian Administration.—Mails for the following 
places, ceded under the terms of the Italian 
Peace Treaty, should show the country of 
destination as follows, according to the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of November 13, 
1947: Fiume, Zara, Cherso, Lussino, Unie, 
Sansego, and Asinello—Yugoslavia; Briga, 
Tenda—France; Dodecanese Islands—Greece, 
Trieste—Free Territory of Trieste. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodities Available for Export.—The 
second detailed listing of Japanese-made 
commodities available for export from Japan 
has been received by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce from the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (SCAP). 

The list includes 206 products which may 
be exported through private trade channels 
and shows production schedules for October, 
November, and December. 

The major commodity classifications in- 
cluded are: Ceramics; finished chemicals; 
finished drugs; foods; health supplies; leather 
items; light metal and rubber products; 
lumber, paper, and building materials; nov- 
elties, notions, and handicrafts; seeds; and 
textiles. 

Copies of the list may be obtained from 
the Far Eastern Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. The list also is avail- 
able for reference at Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and where possible 
Field Offices will supply copies to inquirers. 
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Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products Import Duties In- 
creased.—The import duties imposed in Mar- 
tinique on certain tobacco products were 
increased by Executive Order No. 1705, pub- 
lished in the official journal of Martinique, 
Recueil des Actes Administratifs de la Pre- 
fecture de La Martinique, October 16, 1947, 
to correspond to French increases on the 
same articles made effective in France by an 
Executive order of June 20, 1946. The new 
rates in francs per 100 net kilograms (former 
rates in parentheses) are as follows: Tobacco, 
in leaf or stalk, 1,500 (250); cigarettes, 13,- 
260 (1,300); cigars, 15,400 (2,000); snuff and 
chewing tobacco, 5,400 (1,000); smoking to- 
bacco, 6,100 (1,000); tobacco waste for the 
manufacture of nicotine, rate of the French 
metropolitan tariff (at present 1.35 franc per 
100 net kilograms of nicotine content) 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
7, 1947, for previous announcement of in- 
crease in import duties on these products 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Yarn and Cotton Thread Exempted 
from Export Duty——Cotton yarn and cotton 
thread, if exported under certain established 
regulations, will be exempted from export 
duty, according to a Mexican decree dated 
October 17, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 1, 1947, and effective on 
the latter date. Cotton yarn and cotton 
thread not exported in compliance with the 
regulations specified in the decree will still 
be subject to the export duty of 4.50 pesos 
and 8.50 pesos per gross kilogram, respectively 

The regulations under which duty-free ex- 
portations may be made are as follows: (1) 
In the month of December the Ministry of 
Finance, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Economy, will establish the quota of these 
products which will be permitted duty-free 
exportation during the following year, which 
in no case may exceed 2,000,000 kilograms 
(2) Mexican manufacturers and exporters 
must apply for this duty exemption quarterly 
inasmuch as the global duty-free quota will 
be established quarterly. (3) To be eligible 
to export under these regulations exporters 
must not sell these products at prices higher 
than those fixed by the Government 

A duty-free quota of 500,000 kilograms was 
set by the decree for the last quarter of 1947 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increase in Rate of Duty on Tobacco 
By resolutions adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on October 30, the New Zealand 
customs tariff was increased on tobacco im- 
ported from all sources and a sales tax of 
10 percent, previously payable on unmanu- 
factured tobacco only, was imposed on cig- 
arettes. 

Effective immediately, the rate of duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco entered into New 
Zealand for the manufacture of snuff, cigars, 
or pipe-smoking tobacco has been increased 
from 2s. 6d. ($0.40) per pound to 3s. 9d. 
($0.60). It is estimated that as a result of 
these resolutions, 2d. or 3d. will be added 
to the retail price of a package of 10 cigarettes 
and 21!,d. to 3d. to that of a 2-ounce package 


‘ 


of tobacco 


This action was a result of the Aig to 
Britain Conference which recommended a 
10 percent reduction in the consumption of 
tobacco and cigarettes in order to reduce qo}. 
lar expenditures. 


Okinawa and 
Ryukyu Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Mail Service.—The United States Post 
Office Department announced in The Postaj 
Bulletin (Washington) of November 4, 1947, 
that beginning November 1 articles in the 
regular mails may be sent by air to Okinawa 
and the Ryukyu Islands, subject to the cop. 
ditions applicable to surface mails (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 31, 1947, for 
previous release on surface mail.) 

The postage rate for air-mail articles js 
25 cents per one-half ounce or fraction 
thereof Letter packages are limited to 4 
pounds 6 ounces in weight and may not con. 
tain merchandise 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for 
Import Duties 
Surcharges 


Hospitals: Exempted from 
Consular Fees, and Customs 
A Supreme Decree of September 
30, 1947, published in the Lima press on 
October 1, 1947, exempts materials, instru. 
ments, and equipment imported into Pery 
for the establishment of new hospitals, from 
import duties, consular fees, and customs 
surcharges. In order to benefit from this 
tariff advantage the articles imported must 
be of types which are not produced in Pery 
either in adequate quantities or in qualities 
comparable to imported products. Interested 
persons must submit to the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health detailed plans for the establish- 
ment of such hospitals for study and ap- 
proval. The resolutions granting exemptions 
from duty will be issued by the Ministry 
of Finance and Commerce upon recommen- 
dation of the Ministry of Public Health 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels Permitted for Prisoners of 
War Held in Poland.—Effective October 16 
1947, ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
gift parcels not exceeding $25 in value may 
be sent by parcel post free of postage to pris- 
oners of war held in Poland, under specified 
conditions, by change No. 59, Instructions 
of the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of October 30, 1947. The following con- 
ditions must be observed: 

(1) Contents permitted are: Nonperish- 
able foodstuffs, cigarettes, clothing, soaps and 
shaving preparations, mailable medicines 
and similar items of a relief nature. Par- 
cels must not contain any written or printed 
communication of any kind, except a list of 
the contents which should be placed inside 
the parcel 

(2) Maximum weight—11 
mum dimensions 
greatest 
inches 

(3) The parcels must not be sealed, and 
must be packed closely, and be carefully and 


pounds; makxi- 
greatest length, 42 inches; 
length and girth combined, 72 
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securely wrapped in a manner which will 
facilitate opening for inspection, 

(4) Parcels must be clearly marked with 
the name of the prisoner of war for whom 
they are intended, and with any information 
available to the sender with respect to the 
whereabouts in Poland of the prisoner; also, 
the words “Care of Polish Red Cross, Warsaw, 
Poland,” should be included as part of the 
address. The Polish Red Cross will act as 
intermediary in the transmittal. The wrap- 
pers of the parcels must be endorsed, “Pris- 
oner of War Gift Parcel—Postage Free.” 

(5) The contents of each parcel must be 
listed on a customs declaration (Form 2866), 
two copies of which must be affixed to the 
outside of each parcel. No other postal 
forms are required to accompany the parcels. 

(6) No labels will be required for the send- 
ing of parcels to Polish-held prisoners of war. 
However, not more than one parcel per week 
may be sent by the same sender to the same 
Polish-held prisoner of war. 


Si 
Economic Conditions 


Throughout September, Government 
and business circles in Siam were con- 
cerned primarily with problems arising 
from the British nonconvertibility of 
sterling for current transactions. As a 
result of the general uncertainty regard- 
ing exchange, export-import firms made 
considerable effort to obtain dollar ex- 
change as insurance against the future. 
This was reflected in substantial exports 
to the United States of such decontrolled 
products as shellac, crude glycerin, and 
antimony, and, conversely, in disinclina- 
tion of exporters to ship tin and tin 
metal, from which the Government still 
retains 50 percent of the _ foreign- 
exchange proceeds. 

Some hope has been expressed that 
restrictions on the export of tin will be 
liberalized, inasmuch as rubber export- 
ers may now retain 75 or 80 percent of 
foreign-exchange proceeds, and because 
the Government has already obtained 
from exports of tin, rice, and rubber a 
dollar reserve of approximately US$9,- 
000,000 as a cover for the currency in 
place of gold sold to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in 1946. Total shipments of tin 
and tin ores (3,607 and 3,379 long tons, 
respectively) in the period from April 1 
to September 30, 1947, were valued at 
US$9,741,000, at least 50 percent of which 
went into the Government’s central ex- 
change pool. In the same period, about 
2,000 tons of tin ores were shipped to the 
British. These shipments were made 
under provisions of the tin agreement 
signed in December 1946 by Siam, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom, which, after three extensions, 
expired on September 30, 1947. 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


Direct rubber exports to the United 
States during September amounted to 
1,700 tons, bringing total postwar ship- 
ments to this country to about 18,000 
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tons. Some impetus to increased rubber 
exports should derive from the inaugu- 
ration of direct shipping service to the 
United States from the southern Siamese 
ports of Bhuket and Singora, as well as 
the increase in amount of foreign- 
exchange proceeds which rubber export- 
ers May now retain. 

Although United States importers 
have shown considerable interest in 
Siamese teak, the volume of exports is 
still adversely affected by continued ob- 
ligation on the part of exporters to sur- 
render 50 percent of foreign-exchange 
proceeds for use in the Government’s 
central exchange pool. 


NEw GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES 


The Thai Electric Corp., Bangkok’s 
only power plant now in operation, will 
be taken over by the Government on 
December 31, 1949, for a price of 12,000,- 
000 bahts, according to an announcement 
of the Ministry of Commerce. One of 
the largest public utilities in Siam, the 
corporation includes in its assets the 
Bangkok tramway system. 

The Ministry of Industry has presented 
to the Cabinet a plan for a proposed 
42,000,000-baht Government-owned tex- 
tile factory to be erected in northeastern 
Siam. This project is regarded as the 
initial step in a contemplated long-term 
plan to produce eventually enough cloth 
to satisfy Siam’s domestic needs. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Several steps have been taken to re- 
store and improve Bangkok’s port facili- 
ties. An appropriation of 5,000,000 bahts 
was made for repairs at Klong Toey, the 
main harbor area, on funds to be used 
for warehouses, wharves and general 
purposes. An additional 3,000,000 bahts 
was appropriated for the repair of the 
single Government-owned dredge dam- 
aged during the war. Dredging opera- 
tions are scheduled to begin early in 1948. 
Negotiations are reported to be in prog- 
ress with local engineering firms for the 
removal and salvage of about 15 ships 
sunk during the war, and now obstruct- 
ing shipping. 

Direct shipping from Bangkok to west- 
coast ports of the United States was 
scheduled to begin in October by a United 
States company, the service being on a 
monthly schedule. The same company 
is now including Bhuket and Singora on 
its ports of call in Siam, thus making 
possible direct shipments from ports ad- 
jacent to Siam’s chief tin- and rubber- 
producing areas, instead of through 
Singapore, as formerly. 

A 5-year program for railway improve- 
ment, at a cost of 546,000,000 bahts, has 
been submitted to the Cabinet by the 
Ministry of Commerce, and is scheduled 
to go before the Parliament at its next 
session. Plans include restoration of 
bridges, repair and extension of track 


facilities, repair of rolling stock, and 
provisions for establishing scholarships 
whereby 45 students may study civil 
engineering abroad. 

Weekly air service of a United States 
air line from San Francisco, via Manila, 
has been doubled by the inauguration on 
September 25 of a new weekly round- 
the-world route passing through Bang- 
kok from San Francisco via Tokyo, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong. Both 
flights pass through Bangkok in a west- 
erly direction, continue to Calcutta where 
they connect with the same line’s planes 
from New York, and stop at Bangkok 
on the return trip to San Francisco. 

A Siamese company has revealed 
plans to establish a regular service from 
Bangkok to Saigon, but inauguration of 
this service has been held up pending 
adjustment of exchange difficulties. 


Exchange and Finance 


Siam Joins Convertible Sterling Group.— 
The Siamese Government has announced its 
decision to aline that country with the coun- 
tries in the Convertible Sterling Group, ac- 
cording to recent information from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bangkok. Effective as of Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, Siam is able to utilize sterl- 
ing credits for transfer to all member coun- 
tries of this group, in addition to those in 
the sterling area. For purposes of making 
these transfers, transferable accounts have 
been, or will be, opened in London for a 
number of banks doing business in Siam, in- 
cluding Siam Commercial Bank, Bank of 
Asia for Industry and Commerce, Provincial 
Bank, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China, and the Mercantile Bank 
of India. 

For the present, Siam’s total nonsterling 
foreign exchange will not be increased. When 
unrestricted convertibility is resumed, Siam 
may, of course, benefit thereby. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


New Tares Announced.—Chancellor Hugh 
Dalton, in his budget speech of November 12, 
announced additional taxation measures 
that are expected to yield £208,000,000 during 
the next 12 months. Included were increases 
in the rates of purchase, excise, and profits 
taxes; a new tax on betting at greyhound 
tracks and through football pools; new reg- 
ulations governing the deduction of advertis- 
ing expenditures by business houses when 
computing income taxes; and the imposition 
of interest charges on delinquent tax bills. 

Of most immediate concern to the average 
British consumer was the advance made in 
the rate of purchase tax charged on a wide 
variety of items. Commodities formerly tax- 
able at 1624 percent are now advanced to 
3344 percent; those previously at 3314 percent 
now carry a purchase tax of 50 percent; and 
the former rates of 50 percent and 100 per- 
cent have been increased to 75 percent and 
125 percent, respectively. The tax on busi- 
ness profits was doubled; undistributed prof- 
its are now taxed at 10 percent instead of 5 
percent, and distributed profits 25 per- 
cent instead of the former 124 percent. 

Under the new measures announced by the 
Treasury, only 50 percent of the sums spent 
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Automotive 
Products 


DEMAND IN PORTUGAL 


Motor vehicles in operation, or opera- 
tive, in Portugal at the beginning of 


1947 included 31,598 passenger cars, 
16,611 trucks, 1,502 busses, and 4,236 
motorcycles. 


Imports in 1946 (including the num- 
ber from the United States shown in 
parentheses) were 4,485 passenger cars 
(1,031); 4,092 trucks (1,697); 32 busses 
(5); 586 motorcycles (83); and 94 un- 
specified motor vehicles (32). These 
figures compare with the following im- 
ports in 1945: Passenger cars 221 (89); 
trucks 48 (12); busses 2 (0) ; and motor- 
cycles 11 (8). 

The outlook for the trade is consid- 
ered good for the next few years—until 
the war-accumulated demand is filled 
Portugal has no automotive-manufac- 
turing industry. 

A preference is noted for light, low- 
powered British and European passenger 
cars and trucks which is partly because 
import duties are based on weight and 
the high prices of gasoline. But among 
heavy and medium-weight vehicles the 
preference is for United States makes 

The used-car market, never large, is 
limited almost exclusively to occasional 
sales of vehicles already in the country 
An import duty based on weight makes 
the importation of used cars imprac- 
tical. 

There is little demand for truck trail- 
ers. Light European motorcycles are 
preferred by private individuals to the 
heavier models which are more expen- 
sive and require more gasoline. 

Since the number of garages and fill- 
ing stations has not increased propor- 
tionately with the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles, an acute shortage of 
garage facilities exists, especially in the 
city of Lisbon. 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES, 
U. K. 


Electrical vehicles in use in Great 
Britain as of May 31, 1947, totaled 8,803, 
practically all of which were used for 
commercial purposes. Of this number, 
2,300 were manufactured in 1946. 

The possible manufacture of a 114-ton 
electrically driven station wagon, with 
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normal 
amount of luggage, is being discussed in 
Great Britain. 

An ordinary range of about 40 miles 
and a maximum of 60 miles is expected, 
and the operating cost is estimated at 


capacity for 12 seats and a 


about 1 cent (U. S. currency) a mile 
based on a cost of 1s. 10d. to charge two 
batteries. To the cost of £1,380 for the 
vehicle must be added £110 for a special 
electric charger, which charges the bat- 
teries overnight. 

Smaller models of !2-ton and slightly 
under 1-ton also are reported to be unde: 
consideration. 


Chemicals 


ALCOHOL MANUFACTURE, ARGENTINA 


The manufacture of alcohol in Argen- 
tina is expected to be increased in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. It is understood 
that production is being stepped up at 
Government request. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Donauchemie, Landau, the only Aus- 
trian producer of calcium carbide, can 
supply about 500 metric tons per month, 
according to the foreign press. It is un- 
likely that the full capacity of 900 tons 
monthly can be reached soon because of 
shortages of coal and labor. 


PYRETHRUM EXPporTS, BRAZIL 


In the first quarter of 1947, Brazil’s 
exports of pyrethrum decreased to 308 
metric tons from 1,110 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States took 143 and 803 tons, re- 
spectively. 


INCREASED VALUE OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the first 9 months of 
1947 were more than $12,000,000 greater 
in value than those in the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$62,843,000 and $50,787,000, respectively 


HYDROGEN-PEROXIDE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, FRANCE 


The French hydrogen-peroxide indus- 
try has increased its annual production 
to 2,000 metric tons, manufactured prin- 
cipally by the Ugine and Air Liquide com- 
panies, reports a foreign chemical pub- 
lication. France is exporting this mate- 





rial to Scandinavia, the Near East, and 
China, and hopes to retain these former 
German markets. Prewar output jn 
Germany was 3,500 tons annually. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS AND EXporTs 


Chile’s imports of chemical products 
in the 8-month period January—August 
1947 were valued at 84,638,000 gold pesos 
(approximately $2,730,000), according to 
the Ministry of Economy and Commerce. 
Exports of these products in the same 
period were worth 11,292,000 gold pesos 
($365,357). 

Chilean chemical and drug importers 
state that the scarcity of dollar exchange 
has created a growing shortage of many 
commodities. Laboratories and _ the 
chemical industry as a whole lack essen- 
tion materials, but no additional import 
permits were issued in September 


POTASH IMPORTS, DENMARK 


In the second quarter of 1947, Denmark 
imported from the U. S. S. R. 18,200 
metric tons of potash (mostly 30—40 per- 
cent K.,O) valued at approximately 
$740,000 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Egypt soon will receive 15,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer from Can- 
ada, reports the foreign press. The ma- 
terial contains 33.9 percent nitrogen 
and is packed in specia] paper sacks, it 
is stated 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of ammonium sulfate ona 
pilot-plant scale is scheduled to start at 
the factory in Sindri, India, in 1949, and 
full production is expected to begin in 
1950, according to the foreign press. 
Annual output is expected to be about 
350,009 tons 


SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Chemical production in Japan has been 
confronted with the same shortage of 
supplies as other basic industries—lack 
of coal, salt, iron pyrites, and, seasonally, 
electric power. Output of soda ash and 
caustic soda, essential to the rayon and 
other industries, remains so low as to 
constitute a major handicap to recovery. 

Fertilizer output, however, has been in- 
creased by concentrating production in, 
and channeling materials to, a small 
number of plants. Synthetic-nitrogen 
production has been quadrupled since 
early 1946 and is now running at more 
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than 80 percent of former peak output. 
with the loss of imports from Northern 
Korea, however, production of nitrog- 
enous materials meets only about 50 
percent of estimated requirements. 
Two of Japan’s important sources of 
pyrites were isolated as a result of a 
typhoon, and until rail communications 
can be reestablished in northern Hon- 
shu only small deliveries are possible. 
Sulfuric-acid production, therefore, is at 
a low level, and the outlook for its imme- 
diate improvement is not encouraging. 


PRODUCTION RATE SATISFACTORY, ITALY 


Italian chemical production has been 
developing at a fairly satisfactory rate, 
reports the foreign press. In July 1947, 
9.257 metric tons of caustic soda were 
produced, compared with a monthly 
average of 8,770 tons in the latter part 
of 1946. Output of superphosphates, 
sulfuric acid, and carbon disulfide in- 
creased in 1946, but has been unchanged 
since that time. Plastics production has 
risen steadily despite the shortage of raw 
materials. 


DAMAGE TO THE INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Damage to installations and stocks in 
the chemical industry of the Nether- 
Jands Indies, as a result of recent con- 
flicts, is reported at 14,000,000 guilders 
(approximately $5,300,000, U. S. cur- 
rency). 

Damage to chemical and other indus- 
trial plants in Java, however, is believed 
in most cases to be superficial, according 
to a September report. Some buildings 
have been damaged by arson, but ma- 
chinery in most cases is in a condition to 
permit resumption of operations within 
a few months, provided spare parts can 
be obtained. 


NEW ZEALAND’S SULFUR IMPORTS FROM 
U.S 

In the 5-month period January—May 
1947, New Zealand’s imports of sulfur 
from the United States were valued at 
NZ£120,160. More than half of this 
amount was imported in the month of 
May. 


POTASH EXPORTS INCREASED, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s exports of potash in the 
first half of 1947 increased substantially 
in quantity and value from those in the 


corresponding period of 1946. Totals 
were 71,276 metric tons, valued at 
P£876 282, and 39,376 tons, worth 


P£503,514. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
NETHERLANDS 
A Netherlands fertilizer plant, known 
as the Mekog Works of the Royal Nether- 
lands Blast Furnaces & Steel, at Limuiden, 
Province of North Holland, is being ex- 
panded, and work has started on a new 
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building. The new factory is expected to 
begin operations about the middle of 
1949 and will enable the plant to triple its 
production. 

By June 1, 1948, the Netherlands will 
receive from the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many 40,000 metric tons of potash in re- 
turn for a like quantity of superphos- 
phate, states a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. 


ACTIVITY IN SPAIN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Spain’s chemical industry has shown 
marked growth and activity is at a high 
rate, despite the lack of certain raw ma- 
terials. There is a heavy demand, how- 
ever, for some commodities and for spe- 
cialized products and new techniques, 
says the foreign press. 


SIAM’s EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of bone meal, crude glycerin, 
and shellac from Siam to the United 
States recently have increased substan- 
tially. The increase is attributed prin- 
cipally to the desire of exporters, who 
are also importers, to obtain dollar ex- 
change. 


CONTROL OF CERTAIN MINERAL RESOURCES, 
SPANISH WEST AFRICA 


Deposits of ochers, phosphate rock, 
pyrites, and sulfur in Spanish West 
Africa have been reserved to the Spanish 
State. This action is in conformity with 
the Government’s policy of regulating 
the exploitation of mineral resources 
considered of special interest to the 
national economy. 


TUNISIAN PURCHASES 


Allocations have been made under 
Tunisia’s import program in the second 
half of 1947 for the purchase from the 
United States of $45,000 worth of sulfur 
and $15,000 worth of other chemical 
products, according to the Office du Com- 
merce Exterieur. 

Zine oxide, lithopone, photographic 
chemicals, and paint are included among 
the products to be purchased from Bel- 
gium. Dyes will be bought from Swit- 
zerland. 


SULFUR IMPORTS, TURKEY 


In the first quarter of 1947, Turkey im- 
ported 1,198 metric tons of sulfur, worth 
T£195,971, according to the Turkish Re- 
public Central Statistics Bureau. The 
United States supplied 937 tons, and the 
remainder came from Italy. 


PLANT EXPANSION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Arrangements have been made with 
Fisons (Pty.), Ltd., South Africa, a sub- 
sidiary of the leading United Kingdom 
fertilizer firm, to take over the company’s 
other subsidiaries in South Africa and 
consolidate its various enterprises in 
that country, according to the concern’s 


annual report. Considerable expansion 
in South Africa and Rhodesia is planned. 


STUDY AND UTILIZATION oF SEAWED, U. K. 


In collaboration with the Scottish Sea- 
weed Research Association, investigations 
are being conducted into the potential- 
ities of seaweed as a fertilizer and for 
other uses at the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
London, Nottingham, and Reading, ac- 
cording to a British chemical publica- 
tion. It is anticipated that important 
developments in the utilization of sea- 
weed-derived substances will result. 


FENTAERYTHRITOL PRODUCTION (SCOTLAND) 
U. K. 


An explosives factory at Powfoot, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, is being converted by 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to the 
production of pentaerythritol, according 
to a British chemical publication. Pen- 
taerythritol is now used extensively by 
the paint industry; in many cases, it re- 
places glycerin and other scarce mate- 
rials. 

I. C. I. has made several conversions 
in Scotland under its policy of adapting 
wartime plants and products to peacetime 
uses. 


EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION, 
U. K. 


In the United Kingdom’s chemical in- 
dustry, only salt, ammonium sulfate, and 
coal-tar pitch showed lower percentages 
of production exported in 1946 than in 
prewar years, according to statistics of 
the Board of Trade. Most products 
showed substantial increases. 

In the domestic market, deliveries of 
dyes were lower than before the war be- 
cause of reduced activity in the textile in- 
dustry, but for nearly all other com- 
modities the figures were higher. 

Although in August 1947 India contin- 
ued to be the United Kingdom’s principal 
customer for chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, its imports of these materials de- 
creased sharply in value to £626,000 from 
£1,225.327 in July. Both Australia and 
South Africa took substantially larger 
quantities in August than in July. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
Cocoa-Bran Exports, BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa beans from Brazil 
during September 1947, totaled 133,915 
bags (of 60 kilograms each), as com- 
pared with 212,245 bags in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. Arrivals during 
September 1947 were 135,084 bags, as 
compared with 263,234 bags in 1946. 
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Stocks of cocoa beans at Bahia at the 
end of September 1947, were 59,596 bags, 
whereas in 1946 they were 348,800 bags. 

Market conditions and prices of cocoa 
beans in September 1947, were reported 
to be very good. The United States was 
the principal buyer, taking about 78,000 
bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


DATE SHIPMENTS FROM IRAQ 


On September 30, 1947, Iraq shipped 
90,900 cases of dates which were expected 
to arrive in the United States by the lat- 
ter part of October, in ample time for 
the repacking and distribution of the 
dates before Thanksgiving. Of the 90,900 
cases shipped, 77,900 cases were Select 
dates and the remaining 13,000 cases 
were GAQ (good average quality). A 
second ship was to start loading October 
6, 1947, and was expected to be ready to 
leave for the United States about October 
20. This is the first year that the GAQ 
dates have been sent to the United States. 

As of September 30, 21,000 tons of 
Basra basket dates had been exported, 
mostly in sailing dhows to India and Af- 
rica. In 1946, only 12,500 tons had been 
shipped as of that date. 

Except for the fact that the dates are 
of inferior quality, as a result of un- 
favorable weather, the cutting, packing, 
and shipping of the 1947 Basra date crop 
is progressing satisfactorily. The dates 
were arriving at the packing stations ina 
steady stream, permitting constant work, 
and the total number of dates packed in 
cases will approach 65,000 tons, or more 
than 2,000,000 cases, exceeding last year’s 
pack. 

The United States quota remains at 
400,000 cases, and Canada will receive 
210,000 cases. ; 


Syria’s Fic INDUSTRY 


Between 30,000 and 35,000 metric tons 
of fresh figs will be produced in Syria in 
1947, according to trade estimates—a 
much smaller crop than the 1946 output 
of 46,000 tons. The unusually small crop 
is the result of excessively hot weather 
which caused a heavy fall of green figs. 
Most of the 1947 crop will go into domes- 
tic consumption. 

Prospects for the exportation of this 
year’s crop are poor. Normally Syria’s 
best customers for figs are France and 
western European countries. It is re- 
ported that these markets will not be 
accessible this year, inasmuch as trade 
agreements have not been concluded for 
1947. Furthermore, the French mone- 
tary crisis will militate against any lux- 
ury imports from Syria. Other normal 
outlets are Palestine, where sales will be 
restricted to the low-cast grades used in 
the distillation of alcohol, and Egypt. 
However, because of the strict exchange 
control which recently has been insti- 
tuted in Egypt, Syrian exporters do not 
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anticipate any large shipments to that 
market in 1947. 

There are no supplies of dried figs left 
from the 1946 season. Dried figs of the 
1947 crop are available in small quan- 
tities. 

It is expected that the long-term trend 
in Syria will be toward a smaller produc- 
tion of figs, since the domestic demand is 
declining, partly because dried figs are 
no longer used as a sugar substitute, and 
also since the foreign demand will in all 
probability be less, owing to foreign ex- 
change restrictions in the importing 
countries. 


CHICORY PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The 1947 chicory crop in the Alexan- 
dria area, near Port Elizabeth, Union of 
South Africa, is estimated at 17,000,000 
pounds, a record output. The quality of 
the crop was adversely affected by the 
drought of January and February, con- 
sequently most of it is second-grade. 
Producers in South Africa have no trou- 
ble in marketing their crop, inasmuch as 
the demand for chicory in South Africa 
exceeds the supply by about 3,000,000 
pounds. 


VEGETABLE-SEED EXporrtTs, U. K. 


Canada exported 15 kinds of field root 
and vegetable seeds during the 1946-47 
seed-crop year ended June 30, 1947. 
Quantities (in pounds) were as follows: 
Asparagus, 14,400; beet, 20; cabbage, 
5,240; carrot, 50,225; cauliflower, 60; let- 
tuce, 38,147; mangel, 23,474: onion, 24,- 
904; peas, 1,625,081; radish, 69,458; 
spinach, 1,000; swede, 12,525; tomato, 
120: turnip, 30; sugar beet, 50,000. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Little more than 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, including wheat and wheat 
flour, will be available for export from 
Canada during the current crop year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimated 
on September 8, 1947. With 160,000,- 
000 bushels of this amount earmarked 
for the United Kingdom under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat contract, only “token” 
amounts will be left for shipment to other 
countries. 

The Bureau observed in its monthly 
review of the world wheat situation that 
the first estimate of Canada’s 1947 wheat 
crop has been placed at 358,000,000 
bushels, a decline of 62,000,000 from the 
1946 harvest of 420,700,000 bushels. Al- 
though carry-over stocks of 85,500,000 
bushels in all positions were somewhat 
larger this year than last, they failed to 
offset the smaller production, with the 
result that supplies of the current crop 
year will total only 443,300,000 bushels, 
as compared with 494,300,000 bushels a 
year ago. From this amount must be 


taken enough for domestic consumption 
and next year’s carry-over. 


Meats and Products 


PROCESSING OF MEAT ENCOURAGED In 
MEXxXIco 


Steps are being taken in Mexico to 
facilitate the establishment of plants for 
the processing of meat of livestock into 
edible foodstuffs in order to avoid, as far 
as possible, the spread of the hoof-ang- 
mouth disease. 

As a result of this disease, which Mex. 
ico is fighting, plants for canning and for 
other ways of preserving meat are either 
functioning or being planned or con- 
structed in different parts of the country, 
These plants are particularly important 
to the cattle industry of northern Mexico 
which normally exports cattle to the 
United States on the hoof. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR INDUSTRY IN SOUTH CHINA 


Sugar manufacturing in South China 
presents unusual possibilities because of 
brisk demand and a high price for sugar 
(approximately US$400 per ton). There 
is evidence that domestic capital is being 
increasingly attracted to this field. 

China’s annual prewar consumption of 
sugar was about 1,000,000 tons, based on 
a recent statement of the manager of a 
sugar mill in Kwangsi Province. Assum- 
ing that annual production amounted to 
not more than 400,000 tons, there was an 
annual deficit of about 600,000 tons, 
made up for the most part by supplies 
from Formosa (now Taiwan Province) 
and Java. Following the war, neither of 
these sources has regained its original 
position as an appreciable supplier. 

On the basis of a recent estimate, the 
Kwangtung delta region contains about 
150,000 mow ‘(1 mow -about one-sixth of 
1 acre) of land capable of producing an 
average of 5 tons of cane per mow per 
season, or a total of 750,000 tons 

Cane production in Kwangsi Province 
is currently estimated at 100,000 tons a 
year. Modern grinding mills are lacking 
in the Province. (‘The 300-ton Kweih- 
sien Mill was partially destroyed by 
bombing in January 1939, and _ later 
completely dismantled during the Japa- 
nese occupation in 1943.) It is assumed, 
therefore, that ample cane would be 
available to warrant the installation of a 
new mill in Kwangsi Province. 

Fukien Province is reported to produce 
some sugarcane, although no estimate as 
to the quality or quantity of the cane is 
available. There are no modern mills 
in the Province. 

Taiwan continues to be a factor of first 
importance in the South China sugar 
industry. A recent report reveals that 
at one time before the war there were 
42 sugar mills in operation on the island; 
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during the latter part of 1945 they had 
declined to 17, and in 1946 only 11 were 
in operation. By 1947 the number of 
mills being rehabilitated in preparation 
for the 1947-48 grinding season had 
increased to 30. If these mills can 
maintain continuous operation they may 
produce between 200,000 and 300,000 tons 
of sugar. Taiwan sugar production for 
the 1946-47 season probably did not ex- 
ceed 30,000 tons, and this amount may 
not have represented current production 
but raay have been supplemented by 
carry-over stocks. 

One of the major problems facing the 
Taiwan Sugar Corp. in rehabilitating the 
island’s sugar industry is, as elsewhere 
in China, a lack of capital. In addition, 
trained personnel is lacking, brought 
about by the repatriation from Taiwan 
of the many trained Japanese who were 
essential to the industry’s operation in 
prewar days, and fertilizer is in short 
supply, limiting the production of cane. 

In conclusion, it appears certain that 
interest in modern sugar manufacturing 
in South China will continue increasingly 
active, with results obtained limited only 
by such problems as obtaining exchange 
and technical personnel. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS 
OF SUGAR, EGYPT 


Production of sugarcane in Egypt in 
the 1946-47 season is officially estimated 
at 2,530,480 metric tons, as compared 
with the estimate of 2,644,237 metric 
tons for 1945—46. 

The average annual yield of cane per 
feddan (1 feddan=1.038 acres) was 34.4 
metric tons in the 5-year period 1934~—35 
to 1938-39, as compared with 30 tons in 
the 1939-40 to 1943-44 crop years. The 
reduction was caused by wartime short- 
age of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Production of refined sugar in the 
1946-47 season amounted to 182,500 met- 
ric tons, as compared with 165,387 tons 
in 1945-46 and 149,680 tons in 1944—45. 

The Egyptian Supply Department ex- 
pects that consumption of sugar during 
the period November 1, 1946, to October 
31, 1947, will amount to about 175,000 
metric tons, and approximate increase of 
17,000 tons over consumption in 1945-46. 
Approximately 5,000 tons of the increase 
is in the form of an extra ration to con- 
fectionery and other food establishments. 

Late in the 1945-46 season the Govern- 
ment authorized the exportation of 10,000 
tons of refined sugar, of which 500 tons 
was exported last season, leaving 9,500 
tons to be exported in 1946-47. An addi- 
tional quantity of approximately 17,500 
tons should be available for export from 
the cargo of imported raw sugar which 
is now being refined. A small additional 
quantity also may be available from do- 
mestically produced sugar, the total of 
which is expected to exceed domestic re- 
quirements by a few thousand tons. The 
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latter quantity, however, probably will 
not be exported until the 1947-48 season. 


SITUATION IN NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Two important sugar-producing re- 
gions in the Netherlands Indies—one ex- 
tending from Cheribon to Semarang 
along Java’s north coast, the other in 
East Java—have been reoccupied by the 
Dutch. The 45 sugar mills operating in 
these districts before the war had an an- 
nual output of about 600,000 metric tons 
or about half the Java crop. It is re- 
ported that the mills in East Java and 
those in the vicinity of Cheribon were 
found in fairly good condition, but most 
of those located to the east of Tegal had 
suffered much damage. According to 
reports, 5 sugar mills in the reoccupied 
zones were completely destroyed, 14 se- 
verely damaged, and 1 slightly damaged. 
It is believed that 30 of these mills can 
be put back into production within a 
year, and 4 more can be repaired in time 
to grind the 1949 crop. Of these 34 
mills, 22 are located in East Java, and 
the others are on the north coast. 

Before the war, 85 out of a total of 102 
sugar mills in Java were in operation. 
A number of these remain in Republican 
hands in sections of east and central 
Java which the Dutch have not occupied. 
But no reliable information has become 
available regarding the condition of the 
mills in Republican territory. Before 
the recent advance of the Dutch forces 
most of the mills were believed to be in 
fairly good condition, having suffered 
merely from prolonged neglect. In the 
meantime, however, a number of them 
may have been more or less seriously 
damaged. 

In the reoccupied areas it was found 
that 9,000 hectares (22,240 acres) had 
been set aside for sugar cultivation but 
that owing to disturbed political condi- 
tions in the interior only 5,000 hectares 
(12,355 acres) actually had been planted. 
If it proves possible to complete the 
planting soon, there might be enough 
cane for a 90,000-ton sugar crop in 1948. 
That figure presupposes a yield of 10 tons 
per acre, which can be attained only if 
sufficient artificial (ammonium sulfate) 
is promptly provided. However, since it 
is unlikely, in the present circumstances, 
that planting will be completed on time, 
it is not anticipated that sugar produc- 
tion in Java will exceed 60,000 tons in 
1948. 

Previous estimates placed the maxi- 
mum output in 1947 at 25,000 tons. 
Whether even that modest figure (before 
the war 1,300,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced annually) can be attained will de- 
pend upon whether it will be safe for 
trained European personnel to return to 
the mills in the near future. In view of 
the present circumstances, however, it is 
doubtful that 1947 production will exceed 
6,000 tons. 


According to the press, more than 
150,000 tons of old-stock sugar have been 
found in East Java. In West Java large 
quantities of sugar were burned, and only 
about 10,000 tons have thus far been re- 
covered. Sugar stocks in the interior are 
widely distributed, and it will not be 
possible to move them to the ports until 
transportation is organized and the 
roads become safe. At that time, sugar 
found in the reoccupied sections of East 
Java will be shipped principally through 
the ports of Surabaya and Probolinggo. 

In view of the small output anticipated 
in 1947 and 1948, it is expected that a 
large portion of the recovered sugar 
stocks will have to be reserved for domes- 
tic consumption, and it is not yet known 
how much sugar will become available for 
export to foreign countries in 1947. It 
is believed that fairly large stocks of 
sugar are held in Republican territory, 
but their extent remains a matter of 
conjecture. 


General Products 


CHINESE Exports TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Canton, China, 
to the United States during the January-— 
September 1947 period included the fol- 
lowing selected products: 


Ewports of Selected Products from Canton 
to the United States 


| January- 
} Quan- parent 


Item -.. | September 
tity | 1947 value 
Boneware- ei? number 1,920 |US $218. 24 
Featherware (fans) Sscecodl 200 | 17.88 
Ivoryware ; _...do 133 159.17 
Embroideryware pounds 58 | 449. 06 
Bambooware, rattan, osier 
number 8, 042 1, 00.10 
Furniture, teakwood__- _.do 99 356. 04 
Chests, teak, camphor : 21 568. 25 
W ood carvings do } 28 | 47.00 
Mask of Paper (lion head)__do_- 1 20. 00 
Glassware <a do 1 2 
Chinaware dozen 12 68. 30 
Porcelain ___ : do__- 92 313. 55 
Terra-cotta ware... ; do 433 887. 09 
Firecrackers - .-__- pounds 12, 010 12, 781. 26 
Stone sculptures number__ 68 14. 02 
Fans, sandalwood .do } 100 31.77 
Hair pencils (artists’) do 100 3. 60 
Ink slabs eS do 11 4. 50 


Source: Consular Invoices. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FURNITURE FACTORY, 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


The establishment of a furniture fac- 
tory in Chihuahua, Mexico, is planned 
for the near future. The purpose of the 
new factory is twofold—to utilize the 
surplus lumber and to place more furni- 
ture within a price range which the 
lower-paid workers can afford. 


CLOCK MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Approximately 4,000,000 clocks of all 
types, including 1,000,000 alarm clocks, 
are being produced in the United King- 
dom annually, according to the British 
press. One firm, which employs about 
16,000 workers, produces about half of 
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the total output. This particular firm 
recently completed its first 1,000,000 
alarm clocks, which represented about 
15 months’ production. Its goal is 2,- 
000,000 alarm clocks a year. 

The four leading alarm-clock manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom have 
new factories located in Scotland and 
Wales, in the formerly depressed areas, 
and are training women and young boys 
and girls. The idea back of this activity 
is to establish light industries in these 
regions so that when the usual slack pe- 
riods come in the long-established in- 
dustries, employment will be available for 
laid-off workers. 

A 30-hour, 4-inch dial, nicely finished 
alarm clock is being manufactured in 
these factories. It is said to combine the 
good features of German, United States, 
and Swiss clocks which dominated the 
prewar markets. The retail price is 18s. 
6d., compared with 3s. 6d. paid for the 
German and Swiss clocks before the war. 
The great difference in price is ac- 
counted for by increased manufacturing 
costs, to which must be added a 1624 
percent purchase tax. The wholesale 
price of the British alarm clock is about 
9s., with about 20 percent reduction for 
oversea markets. It is reported to be 
selling well in the British Empire, the 
Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
and South America. 

A small, well-built traveling clock also 
is produced by these firms. It has a 
leather case and retails at 35s. 

The chief difficulties facing British 
alarm-clock manufacturers are short- 
ages of steel and brass (which are allo- 
cated on the basis of about 80 percent of 
total needs) and of repair parts and 
skilled repairers. 

Statistics of production- of spring- 
wound mantel clocks are not available. 
These are made chiefly by four com- 
panies in London and retail at from 
about £12 up, depending on case, chimes, 
and other equipment. In addition to the 
raw-material shortages cited with ref- 
erence to alarm-clock manufacturers, 
mantel-clock manufacturers are finding 
it difficult to obtain the hard woods 
which must be imported and are experi- 
menting with plastic cases. 

Progress in the Welsh watch and clock 
industry was indicated at the exhibi- 
tion “Industrial Wales” held in London 
in August and September 1947. Five 
firms exhibited clocks and watches, in- 
cluding moderately priced alarm clocks; 
electric clocks in mirror glass for use 
on desks or walls in homes, offices, and 
shops; small and precise clocks and 
parts; and pocket watches with plain 
and luminous dials. One of these five 
reportedly is constructing a factory to 
make spring-wound clocks and move- 
ments. 

British production (at 2d. each) of 
hairsprings, formerly a Swiss monopoly, 
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is now said to be at the rate of 80,000 
weekly. These hairsprings are being 
sold to world markets, including the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States. 


Leather and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports from Brazil during the first 
quarter of 1947 in metric tons (1946 fig- 
ures in parentheses) included: Wild-ani- 
mal skins 186 (167) ; wild-boar skins, raw, 
110 (141); cattle hides, 15,801 (1,460); 
goatskins, 427 (257): sheepskins, 249 
(176); raw and prepared pigskins, 97 
(268); reptile skins, 23 (112); sole lea- 
ther, 635 (534); prepared reptile skins, 4 
(20); shoes, 1 (5). 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, NEW ZEALAND 


In September, New Zealand produced 
48.033 cattle hides, about half of which 
will be used by local tanners, the remain- 
der being available for export. 

Latest export figures are for May 1947 
when 201,390 sheepskins with wool and 
1,967,578 sheepskins without wool were 
shipped, as compared with 65,554 and 
1,802,220, respectively, in April. The 
United States received 25,691 of the 
sheepskins with wool and 746,655 of those 
without wool. 

Deerskins exported during May num- 
bered 6,321, as compared with 12,000 in 
April. 

It has been proposed to the Govern- 
ment that the quantity of leather being 
used in the manufacture of luxury items 
be reduced in order to increase the num- 
ber of hides available for export. Im- 
provements in the treatment of hides also 
have been recommended. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST RESOURCES IN JAPAN 


Japan has been cutting, on the aver- 
age, twice the amount of estimated an- 
nual growth of its forests during the past 
several years. The overcutting is not be- 
ing done in all forests but is concentrated 
in the accessible areas. 

There are no streams suitable for the 
transportation of logs from the inac- 
cessible forests, and, as yet, roads and 
railways have not been built into them. 
In addition to containing much large 
timber which is urgently needed, timber 
losses are occurring because of mortality 
and decay in over-mature stands and 
because of overcrowding which has 
greatly reduced the annual growth. 
Current data indicate that there are 
about 6,500,000 acres of inaccessible 


forests. These contain more than 14. 
000,000,000 cubic feet of timber of which 
10,100,000,000 cubic feet are hardwoods 
A large share of the timber area jg 
in Honshu. 

The Japanese Bureau of Forestry plans 
to construct 1,200 miles of forest roads 
and to improve streams during the fisca} 
year ending March 1948 for the purpose 
of obtaining timber from presently jn. 
accessible forests. It is expected that at 
least half of the forest area and the bulk 
of the timber volume will be opened for 
exploitation under this program, but that 
the program will be hampered by infla- 
tion and by shortages of materials, trans. 
portation, and labor. 


FOREST RESOURCES, AUSTRALIA 


The State of Tasmania, Australia, has 
about 1,500 square miles of State forests 
and 5,100 square miles of privately 
owned forests reports a foreign trade 
journal. Production of hardwoods is 
usually about 120,000,000 superficial feet 
(1 superficial foot=approximately 1 
board foot) annually. Softwoods do 
not constitute an important section of 
production. However, there are now 
2,500 acres of planted radiata pine, and 
it is proposed to maintain the planting of 
2,000 acres annually. The future policy 
of the State government will be to de- 
velop existing forest resources. Forests 
in Tasmania are reported to have a very 
fast natural rate of regeneration 

Commercial forests in New South 
Wales are estimated at 12,500,000 acres, 
of which about 9,500,000 are Govern- 
ment-owned 


Woop Exports From BraAZIL 


Brazilian exports during the first quar- 
ter of 1947 included 527 metric tons of 
mahogany and aguano wood valued at 
673,000 cruzeiros (1. cruzeiro 
U.S.$0.0534) , 1,100 tons of imbuia valued 
at 2,582,000 cruzeiros, 2,485 tons of jaca- 
randa (3,421,000 cruzeiros), 1,515 tons of 
cedar (1,242,000 cruzeiros), 114,490 tons 
of pine wood (179,054,000 cruzeiros) , and 
6,633 tons of pine plywood (41,704,000 
cruzeiros). Exports of pine plywood, 
imbuia, and jacaranda increased, by 
quantity, over exports in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Pine-wood exports 
were about the same, whereas those of 
mahogany, aguano, and cedar declined 
considerably 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS, AUSTRALIA 


Despite the present dollar shortage, the 
Minister for Commerce and Agriculture 
has stated that Australia would buy as 
many tractors as possible from the 
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United States, and that there would be 
an adequate supply of dollars for this 
purpose. 

With a production goal of 8,500 trac- 
tors a year by the end of 1951, five Aus- 
tralian manufacturers reportedly are 
planning to manufacture and assemble 
field tractors for domestic use and ex- 
port. Continued Government assistance 
for 3 years has been recommended by 
the Tariff Board. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 
FRANCE 


The French Union’s requirements for 
penicillin are estimated at about 100,- 
000,000,000 units monthly. France is ex- 
pected to produce 500,000,000,000 units 
each month by the end of 1947. 

Although the price of the United 
States product is lower than that of the 
French product, France supplies the 
French African market and part of the 
demand in French Indochina. It is 
hoped that an increase in production of 
French penicillin will result in reduced 
prices. 


GENERAL MEDICINAL MARKET, MOZAMBIQUE 


Free medical services and hospitaliza- 
tion, because of the rise in living costs, 
are to be given to government officers 
and employees in Mozambique. These 
services will include dental work, but the 
medicines required therefor will be pay- 
able by the patient at cost prices. Addi- 
tional services include laboratory anal- 
yses, X-ray service, and operations. All 
medicines prescribed by doctors and ob- 
tained from hospitals and medical posts 
will be free, but those of foreign origin 
are to be supplied at cost price. 


CINCHONA SUPPLIES ARRIVING FROM 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Direct war damage to cinchona plan- 
tations in the Netherlands Indies as of 
August 1945 was estimated by the then- 
existing Japanese administration at 
slightly more than $1,350,000. That 
damage was the least amount sustained 
among plantations devoted to 8 impor- 
tant crops. The estimate does not in- 
clude either the loss of stocks between 
March 1942 and August 1945 or any post- 
war losses. 

Indications are that the area under 
cinchona trees in 1945 totaled 42,000 
acres, the same as in 1941. In 1939, the 
Netherlands Indies accounted for 91 per- 
cent of the world’s production of cin- 
chona bark. 

Imports of cinchona bark into the 
United States from the Netherlands In- 
dies were resumed early in 1947 and 
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during the first 9 months totaled 122,309 
pounds, valued at $34,556, according to 
U. S. official statistics. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of medicinal 
preparations and drugs from the United 
States were valued at NZ£33,121 in the 
first 4 months of 1947. In April, the 
value of such imports was NZ£10,505, 
compared with NZ£6,518 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1946. 








Machinery for New Industrial Plants 
in PAKISTAN: Possibilities 
Studied, Data Desired 


In anticipation of the industrialization 
of Pakistan, the Government of that 
country is seeking information relative to 
the possible importation from the United 
States of plants and machinery pertinent 
to the following industries: 


Paper Silk 

Match Rayon 

Cement Heavy chemicals 
Glass (sheets) Rubber 

Tanning Sugar 

Footwear Mechanical engineer- 
Cotton-textile ing 

Jute-textile Electrical engineering 
Woolen Nonferrous metal 


Interested manufacturers are invited 
to forward appropriate catalog to Ali 
Ahmed, Esquire, Development Officer. 
Directorate General of Industries and 
Disposals, Government of Pakistan. 
Karachi. The dates of availability of 
machinery should be indicated. 








Imports of other drugs and chemicals 
from the United States were valued at 
NZ£141,193 in the first 4 months of the 
year. In April, the value of imports was 
NZ£34,127, in comparison with NZ£11.116 
in April 1946. 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Imports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
into Palestine from the United States 
during the first half of 1947 declined 
sharply in value to P£70,000, from 
P£130,000 in the like period of 1946. 
(P£1=$4.03 U.S. currency.) 


SUPPLIES AND PRICES, URUGUAY 


Supplies of most drugs in Uruguay 
were normal during the second quarter 
of 1947. Shortages were observed, how- 
ever, in quinine, and alkaloids, especially 
codeine and its derivatives. Prices of 
drugs which were in short supply were 
subject to speculation and therefore very 
high. 

Adequate quantities of various phar- 
maceutical specialties were available in 
Uruguay, but abrupt price rises brought 
about an investigation by the authorities. 
At the close of the second quarter, this 
study had not yet been completed. It 


was believed that one result of the inves- 
tigation would be the establishment of 
official prices in cases in which profiteer- 
ing had occurred. 


REVISION OF PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES, 
VENEZUELA 


A program for the revision of all phar- 
maceutical specialties previously regis- 
tered in Venezuela, announced by the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare 
during June 1947, resulted in the cancel- 
lation of licenses covering a number of 
imported and domestic products. This 
action caused local importers and dis- 
tributors to hesitate in placing their cus- 
tomary orders. Discussions between the 
Government and trade representatives 
to effect a solution of this problem are 
reportedly in progress. 


PENICILIN AND STREPTOMYCIN 
MANUFACTURE AT SPEKE, U. EK. 


The penicillin factory at Speke, near 
Liverpool, England, which was built by 
the Ministry of Supply and has been op- 
erated by: the Distillers Co., Ltd., since 
production started at the end of 1945, is 
to be transferred to the latter company 
on December 1, reports the British press. 
The factory cost £1,125,000 to build, cov- 
ers 12 acres, and employs nearly 400 
persons. 

It is understood that the factory’s out- 
put which has progressively increased, 
now exceeds 80,000,000,000 units of pen- 
icillin per month. The firm intends to 
step up output and to operate the factory 
as the center of its penicillin manufac- 
ture, both for the domestic and foreign 
markets. 

The pilot plant for streptomycin pro- 
duction, which the company is erecting 
at Speke, is expected to be in use by the 
end of 1947. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PALESTINE’S OLIVE-OIL OUTPUT AND 
EXPORTS 


Palestine’s 1946 olive crop has been es- 
timated at less than 8,000 tons, or 10 
percent of the bumper crop produced in 
1945. 

Only 303 oil-pressing establishments 
were in operation during 1946 as com- 
pared with 598 in 1945. The total output 
was 1,424 metric tons of olive oil as com- 
pared with a final estimate of 10,663 tons 
for the 1945 season. 

A development was the increase in 
the number of mills equipped with motor 
crushers and hydraulic presses. Of the 
total number of mills in operation in 
1946, 40 percent was thus equipped as 
compared with only 28 percent in 1945. 

Since July 1946, prices of olive oil have 
increased steadily as a result of the lean 
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1946 crop and the shortage of other oil- 
seeds. 

Exports of oil during 1946 were held 
down to only 12 percent of the quantity 
of oil pressed in 1945. This was accom- 
plished by the Government’s discontinu- 
ing the issuance of export licenses dur- 
ing the early summer months because of 
the serious shortage of edible oils in the 
domestic market. 

The United States was the principal 
buyer of edible olive oil exported from 
Palestine in 1946 and actually took more 
than the total amount exported to all 
other countries. Exports totaled 1,272 
metric tons, of which the United States 
took 799 tons. Ninety percent of the 
olive-oil exports took place during the 
first 6 months of 1946. During the first 
quarter of 1947 only 40 tons was exported 
to Iraq. 

Stocks are reported to be fairly low and 
prospects in September for the 1947 crop 
were far from bright. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OUTPUT OF FATS AND 
OILS, VENEZUELA 


Production of vegetable oils and fats 
in Venezuela maintained a high level 


during the first 5 months of 1947. Pro- 


duction of vegetable fats amounted to 
2,071 metric tons as compared with 1,420 


tons in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Output of vegetable oils (sesame, pea- 
nut, coconut, and cottonseed) totaled 
1,023 and 942 tons, respectively. 

The improvement in production is at- 
tributed to the greater availability of 
oleaginous materials, particularly copra. 
During the latter part of the first quar- 
ter of 1947, 6,000 tons of copra were re- 
ceived from the Philippines under allo- 
cation made by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. Production data 
are not available beyond May but will 
probably show a decrease for the third 
quarter, inasmuch as supplies of hydro- 
genated oil and tin plate were spotty. 
Manufacturers also sought additional 
raw material in the form of coconut oil 
and were granted 1,000 tons of oil to be 
supplied by the United States. 

Operation of the Government-owned 
vegetable-oil plant in Maracay was trans- 
ferred to the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, which reports substantial 
improvement in the mill’s output. The 
services of an Amei: in technical or- 
ganization have been obtained to plan 
the modernization of the mill. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PAPER PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Paper production in Austria totaled 
about 12,500 short tons in June 1947, 
compared with monthly averages of 8,800 
tons in 1946 and 21,800 tons in 1937. The 
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June output comprised the following 
types (in short tons): Newsprint, 3,900; 
book and writing papers, 4,300: wrapping 
paper, 4,090; and special papers, 374. 


Woop-PvuLp AnD PaPEeR INDUSTRIES To BE 
UNDER GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, PARAGUAY 


Ownership of wood-pulp and paper- 
manufacturing industries not yet devel- 
oped in Paraguay is included in the con- 
templated activities of the Administra- 
tion for Public Enterprises, a new Gov- 
ernment agency which was created in 
August. 


SouTH KorREA’S PAPER PRODUCTION 


Paper - production capacity in the 
United States Zone of Korea is estimated 
at 20,000 short tons annually. If all the 
plants were producing paper at maxi- 
mum capacity, 1.9 pounds per capita per 
year could be manufactured. The use 
of machine-made paper has been limited 
to such items as newsprint, office sta- 
tionery, and text books. 

About half of the mills have machines 
which utilize waste fibers, whereas the 
remainder have equipment which re- 
quires sulfite pulp to produce paper. Suf- 
ficient waste fibers are reported to be 
available to meet requirements. The 
collection of waste paper is conducted 
on a very extensive scale. At least 80 
percent of all scrap paper is collected and 
used to make new paper, and very smal] 
amounts of paper are burned. However, 
sulfite pulp which is produced chiefly in 
the Russian Zone is in very short supply. 
Sulfite-pulp requirements are estimated 
at 5,400 to 6,300 tons annually. 

The average monthly production of 
paper during the first 9 months of 1947 
was below the monthly average of 360 
tons in 1946, chiefly because stock piles 
of sulfite pulp were practically exhausted. 
Paper requirements are estimated at 
about 12,000 tons annually, which allows 
for a per capita consumption of 1.33 
pounds annually. However, with the 
postwar increase in literacy, the expan- 
sion of educational facilities, and the in- 
creased publication of newspapers, much 
more paper could be used to advantage if 
it were available. 

Before the war, the paper industry was 
limited to the manufacture of hand- 
made paper. During the war, the Japa- 
nese built plants for the manufacture of 
machine-made paper so that Korea 
would be less dependent upon imports 
from Japan for many types of paper. 


Railway 
Equipment 


TRAINS OPERATING ON SECTION OF ELEC- 
TRIFIED RAILROAD, U.S. S. R. 


Electrificiation of the Karaganda 
Railroad line connecting the Karaganda 


coal basin with Magnitogorsk and other 
metallurgical centers in the southern 
Urals is reported by the Soviet press to be 
in progress. The railroad will Operate 
on alternating current and will use 
high-tension cable of up to 15,00 volts, 
The first 5-kilometer section to be com. 
pleted was expected to have electric 
trains in operation early in November, 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CEYLON’S EXPORTS OF CINNAMON-Lgap 
AND CINNAMON-BarRK OIL 


Exports of Ceylon’s cinnamon-leaf oj] 
increased considerably during April, May, 
and June 1947; those of cinnamon-bark 
oil declined slightly. 

Ceylon exported 277,328 ounces of cin- 
namon-leaf oil, valued at 138,664 rupees, 
in the second quarter. The oil was 
shipped to the following countries: The 
United Kingdom, 38,992 ounces, valued 
at 19,496 rupees; Straits Settlements, 
170,000 ounces, 85,000 rupees; British 
India, 46,464 ounces, 23,232 rupees; Aus- 
tralia, 7,632 ounces, 3,816 rupees; Burma, 
7,184 ounces, 3,592 rupees; and Italy, 
7.056 ounces, 3,528 rupees. 

Ceylon’s exports of cinnamon-bark oil 
during the second quarter totaled 2,196 
ounces, valued at 18,914 rupees. These 
shipments went to the two following 
countries: United States, 1,796 ounces, 
valued at 15,714 rupees; and Australia, 
400 ounces, 3,200 rupees. 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN AND GUAIACUM- 
Woop OIL, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first three quarters of 1947 amounted to 
35,073 kilograms, valued at $189,328, com- 
pared with 70,780 kilograms, valued at 
$445,211, in the like months of 1946. 

Paraguay’s declared exports of guaia- 
cum-wood oil to the United States during 
the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 2,860 
kilograms, with a value of $11,293, an in- 
crease over 2,040 kilograms, valued at 
$9,837, in the corresponding period of 
1946. 


CITRONELLA-OIL EXPORTS; DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INDUSTRY, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s exports of citronella oil 
amounted to 270,493 pounds, valued at 
904,029 rupees, in the period April-June 
1947. About 111,484 pounds, with a value 
of 399,402 rupees went to the United 
States. Other important destinations 
were: the United Kingdom, 33,805 pounds 
(94,170 rupees); British India, 32,291 
pounds (111,794 rupees); the Union of 
South Africa, 28,799 pounds (88,064 
rupees); Turkey, 18,625 pounds (70,619 
rupees) ; and Switzerland, 17,886 pounds 
(56,732 rupees). 
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“Let’s Protect Our Export Business With Sound Merchandising 
Procedures!” 


Many significant and enlightening observations on American merchandising pro- 
cedures in the export field were presented in a recent address by Fitzhugh Granger, 
manager of merchandising ser\ ices (foreign operations ) for the International Har- 
r Co., speaking at one of the sessions of the National Foreign Trade Convention 


veste ‘ eng 
Mr. Granger said, in part: 


at St. Louis. Mo. 
Today more than ever before, effective marketing of United States products abroad (and thus 
the future of American exporting) is dependent on sound merchandising procedures especially 
adapted to each country or area. 7 | | 
Since VJ-day, after the shortages which inevitably developed because of the war conditions, 
there has been literally a flood of American products sold abroad—but a very high percentage of 


these have not been properly merchandised; just sold—which is a very short-term approach to 
exporting. For consumer satisfaction, for the adequate protection of the product and its own as 


well as the manufacturer's reputation, for the very future of the American export business on a 
long-term basis, sound American merchandising practices for export marketing are essential in 
all lines. 

Most of the large, old-line organizations, experienced in the export field, have long realized the 
importance of this and have maintained very active foreign merchandising operations, constantly 
changing them to meet the last-minute requirements in the rapidly shifting markets abroad. Now, 
many new firms are developing export merchandising programs as rapidly as possible to protect 
sales already consummated as well as to insure their future markets. 

The term “American merchandising” has here been used purposely because, without exception, 
experience has proven that the merchandising of United States products abroad cannot be delegated 
solely to the local foreign distributor, but must remain largely the responsibility of American 
management. This is particularly true where company advertising and policy are concerned. As 
in any commercial organization, public service, or the armed forces, the spirit and control must 
come from the top level; so, in export merchandising, the blood stream of foreign sales, the policy 
guidance and control must be supplied by the American management. 

This does not question the use of American merchandising techniques which may require local 
adaptation, or any of the innumerable handling methods which are being used in connection with 
the merchandising problems of individual products; nor does it examine the facilities or channels 
which may be used. Rather, it refers specifically to the over-all responsibility for company adver- 
tising and merchandising —and the expenditures connected therewith—all of which must inevitably 
involve company policy and which cannot wisely be shrugged off by any organization, to rest on 
the shoulders of local foreign distributors, although merchandising plans must, of course, be worked 
out with them in any number of combinations. 

Now in the development of export merchandising programs, American business will find that, 
because of the international situation today and the local movements of public sentiment on foot in 
every country, it will be very desirable to adopt a far more altruistic approach than ever before. 
The international public-relations phases of company advertising and merchandising have assumed 
a new and steadily increasing importance abroad. 

Generally speaking, in merchandising operations for foreign countries, we have the same basic 
tools which are at hand for use in the domestic market—but, very frequently, they must be used in 
an entirely different manner. The approach to sound merchandising of a specific line of goods may 
vary considerably from one country to another; climate alone may cause this, without taking into 
consideration other important factors such as national sales practices, personal customs, and local 
buying habits, within a specific country. 

All too often, even today, American exporters are misled in their approach to advertising and 
merchandising problems abroad by believing that their American material and practices are suit- 
able “as is,” and will do, without adaptation, regardless of peculiar local conditions; or they go 
to the other extreme and overdo the local approach, sometimes to the point of the ridiculous, which, 
on several occasions, has had a very adverse effect on the buying public that has considered it 
patronizing and offensive. 


\fter discussing in some detail today’s “imperatives” with respect to each basic 
step in export merchandising, Mr. Granger concluded with the expression of this 
conviction: 


American merchandising for export marketing especially adapted to fit local problems can be the 
touchstone to continued long-term expansion of United States exporting. In foreign markets 
American products must not merely be sold, they must be merchandised and not left to wither like 
ripe fruit on the vine or we depreciate not only the fruit, but also endanger the vine—or our export 
business. International research and market-analysis facilities are expanding rapidly, modern com- 
munications and the speed of airplane travel have made it possible to consult and to be practically 
in daily, if not hourly, contact with all the world markets; and the far-reaching ramifications of 
the American export advertising agencies assure excellent local service in practically every country 
in the trade world. Let’s protect our American export business with sound American merchandis- 
Ing prot edures! 








Representatives of a section of the to protecting prices. Although the Cey- 
citronella-oil industry in Ceylon re- lon Government is anxious to preserve 
quested the Government in June to take and strengthen this industry, there were 
Steps to prevent the export of adulterated no indications up to September that 
oil by appointing a Government analyst, either of the means requested would be 
and to consult with the appropriate au- adopted. 

thorities in the Netherlands Indies, Cey- The price of citronella oil dropped 
lon’s principal competitor, with a view considerably during the second quarter 
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of 1947. The average price in April was 
4.25 rupees and in June, 2.36 rupees. 


PLANS TO MANUFACTURE Soaps, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


The construction of a factory to cost 
at least $2,000,000, U. S. currency, at 
Kuala Lumpur in British Malaya, for the 
manufacture of high-quality soaps, and 
margarine and other edible fats was re- 
ported in late September as being 
planned by Lever Bros. and Unilever. It 
was understood that erection of the fac- 
tory would begin as soon as permits for 
the specialized machinery could be ob- 
tained in Great Britain. 

An integral part of the plan is the de- 
velopment of Malaya’s palm-oil industry, 
for oil palms are now growing on about 
75,000 acres, and certain sources believe 
that this acreage can be increased many 
times. The company already has ac- 
quired 4,000 acres devoted to palm-oil 
trees. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


During the first 4 months of 1947, New 
Zealand’s imports of mixtures of essential 
oils from the United States were valued 
at NZ£44,951. In April, such imports 
were value at NZ£11,189, in comparison 
with NZ£8,485 in the like month of 1946. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, PALESTINE 


Exports of essential oils from Palestine 
during the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 20,177 kilograms, valued at 
P£40,232, compared with 26,222 kilograms, 
with a value of P£42,609 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946. 


BRAZIL’S TRADE 


Brazil’s imports of perfumery during 
the first 5 months of 1947 amounted to 56 
metric tons, valued at 13,798,000 cruz- 
eiros, compared with 47 metric tons, with 
a value of 7,902,000 cruzeiros, in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Exports of industrial soaps and simi- 
lar products from Brazil during the Jan- 
uary—July period of 1947 amounted to 
926 metric tons, with a value of 3,441,000 
cruzeiros, in comparison with 4,325 met- 
ric tons, valued at 15,691,000 cruzeiros, 
in the like months of the preceding year. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Exports From TIENTSIN, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Tientsin to the 
United States during the period January 
to September 1947, included the follow- 
ing textile items: Wool carpets, 1,134,963 
square feet; sheep wool, 388,883 pounds; 
camel wool, 189,646 pounds; goat wool, 
141,436 pounds; wool cashmere, 54,775 
pounds; goat’s-hair, 21,393 pounds; 
camel hair, 41,370 pounds; dressed 
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badger hair, 831 pounds; horsehair, 365,- 
646 pounds; straw braids, 45,766,980 
yards. 

Raw-fur exports included the follow- 
ing pieces: Badger, 1,350; kid, 83,450; 
kolinski, 255,896; lamb, 59,624; weasel, 
116,652; all others, 19,694. 


Cotton and Products 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, CUBA 


Imports of raw cotton into Cuba 
amounted to approximately 38,200 bales 
in 1946, an increase of 7 percent over the 
previous record year 1941 (35,600 bales). 
The shipments from the United States 
accounted for 35 percent and Brazil 40 
percent, Peru and Argentina providing 
practically all the rest. 

Consumption of raw cotton amounted 
to 33,891 bales during the marketing 
year ended August 1, 1947, mostly 1- and 
1%-inch staples, according to trade 
sources, 6 percent less than in 1945-46 
(35,953 bales) but 7 percent more than 
in 1944-45 (31,600 bales). The same 
rate is expected to continue during 1947-— 
48. The industry had about 79,000 cot- 
ton spindles (greater majority American 
type) at the beginning of August 1, 1947. 

Cotton-yarn imports totaled 1,367,459 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
during the first 8 months of 1947 as com- 
pared with 1,639,955 kilograms in the 
like period of 1946. Cotton-yarn sales 
did not increase with the coming of the 
fall season, and consumers have been 
buying only spot purchases. Retailers’ 
and wholesalers’ supplies of knitted goods 
are reported quite depleted. 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Imports of raw cotton into Belgium 
during the year ended July 31, 1947, 
amounting to 74,487 metric tons, were 
somewhat higher than the average of 
about 67,500 tons for the 3 years ended 
July 31, 1938. The United States’ share 
Was 28 percent as compared with 48 
percent before the war. 

Reexports of raw cotton were small, 
having totaled only 231 metric tons in 
the first 6 months of 1947, as compared 
with 1,380 tons during the entire year 
1946. 

Although consumption of raw cotton 
by the mills increased to 84,898 metric 
tons for the year ended July 31, 1947, 
from 59,376 tons in 1946, consumption of 
American cotton was maintained at 
about the same level (27,291 tons) as in 
the corresponding period of 1946 
(26,490). The use of Belgian Congo cot- 
ton declined during the year and Indian 
and Brazilian increased. Imports of cot- 
ton from India have been greater re- 
cently and totaled 12,434 tons in the first 
7 months of 1947 as compared with 6,957 
tons during the entire year 1946. Con- 
sumption of raw cotton for the 1947-48 
season is estimated at around 85,000 tons, 
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about 20,000 tons of which is expected to 
be American. 

The monthly output of yarn in the 
spinning mills averaged 6,678 metric tons 
(6,075 tons of fine and 603 tons of carded) 
during the first 7 months of 1947, ac- 
cording to trade sources, as compared 
with the monthly average of 5,742 tons 
in 1946. 

For more than a year production of 
cotton woven goods has been above the 
1938 monthly average of 4,124 metric 
tons. Cotton-fabric production totaled 
33,507 metric tons in the first 6 months 
of 1947 as compared with 54,349 tons in 
the entire year 1946 and only 16,083 tons 
in 1945. 

MOZAMBIQUE’S EXPORTS OF LINT COTTON 


Exports of lint cotton from Mozam- 
bique amounted to 17,353 metric tons for 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1947. 
Practically the entire crop was exported 
to Portugal. 


CoTTon SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 
Et SALVADOR 


Production of cotton in El Salvador 
totaled 19,000 bales in the year ended 
July 31, 1947. Consumption by the mills 
amounted to 11,500 bales. No cotton was 
imported. 

Exports of raw cotton totaled 1,900 
bales during the period August 1, 1946, to 
July 31, 1947. 


Silk and Products 


DaTA ON ITALY’S INDUSTRY 


The number of silkworm-egg-produc- 
ing establishments in Italy was 75 in 
1946, 25 percent less than in 1940. Pro- 
duction of silkworm eggs amounted to 
345,599 ounces in 1946 as against 232,419 
ounces in 1945. 

Approximately 2,333,300 kilograms of 
raw silk were produced in 1946 from 
23,474,239 kilograms of domestic cocoons, 
as compared with an output of 1,252,060 
kilograms in 1945, and 333,000 kilograms 
were imported. 

The spinning industry in 1946 con- 
sisted of 1,443,500 spindles, of which 455,- 
600 were active, as compared with 1,412,- 
100 installed and 952,900 in operation in 
1943. In the weaving industry 24,698 
looms were installed, of which 14,702 were 
in operation as compared with 23,987 in- 
stalled and 19,414 working in 1943. 

Exports of silk and silk products in 
1946 amounted to 3,017,958 kilograms 


W ool and Products 


TIBETAN RAw WOOL ExPorRTED From 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Exports of Tibetan raw wool from Cal- 
cutta, India, to the United States totaled 
475 bales in September 1947, as against 
829 bales in August. During the period 
December 1946 to September 1947, 9,591 


bales of wool were exported to the Uniteg 
States as compared with 24,477 bales ip 
the corresponding period of 1945-46. 


EQUIPMENT IN SWEDEN’S MILLS 


Swedish woolen and worsted mills hag 
246,000 spinning spindles and 59,00 
twisting spindles in place at the end of 
1946, according to a foreign-trade publi- 
cation. Looms numbered 3,396, of which 
310 were high-speed automatic. Most 


of the equipment is of German, Swiss, 


or Swedish origin, modern in design. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EIRE’S IMPORTS From U. S. 


The United States was the chief source 
of leaf tobacco imported into Eire in 
1946, having supplied 15,281,870 pounds, 
valued at £2,292,271. LEire’s total 1946 
imports of leaf tobacco in that year 
amounted to 15,525,832 pounds, valued at 
£2,312,450. Tobacco imports of all kinds 
from the United States in 1946 were 
valued at £2,295,379, or 27 percent of 
total commodity imports from the United 
States, valued at £8,475,537. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Annual consumption of tobacco pro- 
duced in the State of Bahia, Brazil, for 
the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes 
is estimated by the Tobacco Institute of 
Bahia at about 30,000 bales of 75 kilo- 
grams each. Ninety percent of this to- 
bacco is used for making cigars. 

Sumatra wrapper is the only leaf to- 
bacco imported. Importation of that 
type from the United States in recent 
years was as follows: In 1945, 13 metric 
tons; 1946, 39 metric tons; and from 
January 1 to April 30, 1947, 4 metric tons. 

Leaf tobacco also comes from other 
States of Brazil for use in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. In 1945 such arrivals 
totaled 941 tons; 1946, 887 tons; and in 
the first 4 months of 1947, 380 tons. 

In the first 8 months of 1947 Bahia ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco totaled 158,477 bales 
of 75 kilograms each, as compared with 
335,357 bales in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

The situation regarding payments in 
sterling for exports of Brazilian goods has 
hampered the normal development of 
Bahia’s trade in tobacco. European con- 
sumers of limited purchasing power have 
been unable to import the quantities de- 
sired and are now awaiting the prospects 
of the coming crop in the hope of buying 
at reduced prices. 

There are at present 5 cigar and 3 
cigarette factories in the State of Bahia. 
Cigar production in 1946 increased to 
174,677,835 units, from 148,620,120 in 
1945. With the exception of one manu- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Office of International Trade 


Aleorta Air Service To 
Fly Lima-New York Route 


The Peruvian Government has granted 
the Alcorta Air Service of New York a 
90-day operating permit for international 
air taxi service (nonscheduled) between 
Lima and New York, with stops at Guaya- 
quil, Balboa, Kingston, and Miami. This 
provisional operating permit was granted 
in accordance with article 5 of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Convention, 
which provides that nonscheduled inter- 
national aircraft shall have the right 
to carry passengers, cargo, and mail be- 
tween points in countries signatory to the 
Convention, subject to such rules and 
limitations as the countries concerned 
may impose. 

Alcorta Air Service will utilize Douglas 
DC-3 planes of United States registry for 
a maximum of three round trips a month. 
Passenger and cargo tariffs must be sub- 
mitted to the Directorate General of Civil 
Aeronautics for approval. 

The company, which has been making 
occasional flights between Lima and New 
York since March 1947, was organized by 
the three Alcorta brothers, Peruvian busi- 
nessmen who have resided in the United 
States for many years, and by two former 
United States servicemen. 


Panamanian Airports 
Classified by Government 


By a recent decree, the Executive 
Branch of the Panamanian Government 
has classified Paitilla and Tocumen air- 
ports. According to the Decree, the To- 
cumen Airport shall be used exclusively 
by planes in local and international com- 
mercial traffic. The Paitilla Airport shall 
be used only for training purposes, emer- 
gency landings, and for national private 
aviation. 


India To Extend Oversea 
Radiotelephone Service 

The Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Government of India, has 
announced that the Overseas Radiotele- 
phone Service between India and the 
United Kingdom was to be extended to 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
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South West Africa, as of October 15, 1947. 
Hours of the service with South West 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia will be 
from 13:30 to 1:30 hours Indian Standard 
Time, and the service with Northern 
Rhodesia will be available only between 
13:30 and 23:30 hours IST on week days 
and between 13:30 and 15:30 hours IST 
on Sundays and public holidays. 








Travelers to China Please Note 


The American Consulate General at 
Shanghai reports the following Chinese 
customs notification appearing recently 
in the Shanghai morning papers: 


The public is hereby notified that, in accord- 
ance with Government instructions received 
through the Inspector General of Customs, 
transit passengers or tourists carrying foreign 
currency notes in excess of US$100 or equiva- 
lent value in other currencies are required to 
have the amount in excess of the limit placed in 
Customs bond to be returned on subsequent de- 
parture from China, that the maximum period 
for bonding is 4 weeks and that, if unclaimed 
after expiry of this time limit, those notes which 
are exchangeable are to be sent to the Central 
Bank. of China to be converted into C. N. C. 
notes which will be returned to the owner, while 
those notes which are not exchangeable will be 
sent for custody to the Central Bank of China 
from whom the owner may claim return thereof 
on departure from China. 








Chile Increases Handling 
Charges on Air Shipments 


The Chilean Government has author- 
ized a 50-percent increase in fees charged 
for handling packages which pass 
through customs at the Santiago airport. 
The boost in‘handling charges is attrib- 
uted to the increase in wages paid to 
laborers. 


New Steamship Service for 
Siam-U. S. West-Coast Ports 


The Isthmian Steamship Line, an 
American firm, recently announced that 
beginning October 10 one ship a month 
will sail from Bangkok (Siam) to United 
States west-coast ports. Previously, 
nearly all of this line’s vessels clearing 
Siam for the United States were destined 





for east-coast ports. The new schedule 
should do much to stimulate increased 
Siamese exports to United States west- 
coast markets. 

This line also announced during Sep- 
tember that it was adding Bhuket and 
Singora to its ports of callin Siam. One 
of its ships, the Marquette Victory, which 
loaded several hundred tons of tin at 
Bhuket in late August, was the first large 
ocean steamer ever to call at the port. 
As Bhuket and Singora are adjacent to 
the areas in which the bulk of Siam’s tin 
and rubber are produced, this new serv- 
ice should stimulate the direct export to 
the United States of these vitally needed 
commodities which have heretofore been 
transshipped through Singapore. 


Cyprus Capital Suffers When 
Fire Damages Power Plant 


Overloading of the electric power- 
plant machinery at Nicosia, Cyprus, 
which resulted in a large fire on October 
18, completely blacked out the Cyprus 
capital, and forced the authorities to in- 
voke emergency measures involving the 
distribution of water and bread. 

The water supply, already meager in 
Nicosia, has been cut by 40 percent. No 
electricity for domestic lighting will be 
available for some time, but it was ex- 
pected that street illumination would 
soon be in operation in a very limited 
degree. 

The telegraph and radio communica- 
tions in the town were not affected. 


Finland’s Simpele-Porkkala 
Rail Line Opened for 
Regular Service 


The new railway line between Simpele 
and PorkkKala, Finland, will be put into 
regular service beginning December, ac- 
cording to information reaching the 
American Legation in Helsinki. A trial 
run on October 24, 1947, was successful 
on this 19-kilometer-long line. 

The line completes the connection on 
the eastern frontier which was broken 
by inclusion of a short strip of original 
route in land ceded to the U.S. S. R. at 
the war’s end. It will greatly improve 
the southeastern-frontier-region com- 
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munications, making a shortcut for traf- 
fic from the Savonlinna area and north- 
ern Karelia to Vuoksenlaakso and south 
Finland. The trip from Savonlinna to 
Helsinki is 35 kilometers shorter on the 
new line than on the present route via 
Pieksamaki. The line will also relieve 
traffic on the overburdened Pieksamaki- 
Kuolava run. 


Italo-American Air Line 
Plans Rome-Tunis Service 


Pending decision on its application to 
the Italian Government for permission 
to inaugurate a Rome-Tunis service, the 
Italo-American airline, Linee Aeree Ital- 
iane, S. P. A. (LAI), in which the Ameri- 
can carrier TWA has an interest, re- 
cently announced six round-trip provi- 
sional commercial flights between Rome 
and Tunis via Palermo. The flying time 
between the two terminal points is 4 
hours and 15 minutes, including an 
hour’s stopover in Palermo, and the fare 
one-way is $41. 


Liverpool-West Africa 
Ship Service Resumed 


The new passenger and cargo motor- 
ship Accra sailed on its maiden voyage 
from Liverpool to Las Palmas, Freetown, 
Takoradi and Lagos, West Africa, on 
September 24, 1947. The Accra marks 
the resumption of the Elder Dempster 
Lines’ passenger service from Liverpool 
to West Africa, which was interrupted 
by the war. Early in 1948, it is expected 
that the Accra will be joined by the 
Apapa (which is now being built—when 
it is expected that the departures from 
Liverpool to West African ports will take 
place every 3 weeks. 


Chile Continues Work on 
Pan-American Highway 


Through September this year, Chile 
has expended about $1,900,000 for work 
on the section of the Pan-American 
Highway between Santiago and La 
Sorena, although road construction on 
this project has been slowed down con- 
siderably because of delay in receiving 
sufficient machinery and equipment 
which had been ordered before the work 
was begun. A total of more than $2,000.,- 
000 has been spent on this road since 
construction began early in 1946. 
Considerable work has been done also 
on the southern longitudinal road be- 
tween Santiago and Talca. The perfo- 
ration of a two-way tunnel 351 meters 
long through the Angostura Hill was 
completed on this route. Through Sep- 
tember this year, Chile’s investment on 
this project totaled slightly more than 
$2,000,000, and the Road Department’s 
present plans call for a continuation of 
this road for a distance of 40 kilometers 
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beyond Talca and for the construction 
of three road tunnels on two routes be- 
tween Santiago and Valparaiso. 


Agreement To Import Power 
Sent to Bulgarian Parliament 


An agreement providing for the im- 
portation of electric energy from Ru- 
mania into Bulgaria has been submitted 
to the Bulgarian Parliament for ap- 
proval. Simultaneously, it was an- 
nounced that the Rumanian Government 
agreed to construct a high-tension power 
line across the Danube River, and erect 
the poles on the Bulgarian side of the 
river. The line, which would be ready 
for use by September 1, 1948, would 
supply 3,000 kilowatts of energy, later in- 
crease the amount to 4,000 kilowatts in 
1950, and reach 10,000 kilowatts in 1955. 


New Zealand Amends Licensing 
Schedule for Imports by Air 


Among the recent amendments to the 
New Zealand Import Licensing Schedule 
for the Twelfth Licensing Period (Cal- 
endar Year 1948), the New Zealand Cus- 
toms Department announced the inclu- 
sion of the following control covering the 
importation of goods by air: 

Goods by Air Freight: Licenses are not 
available for the importation of goods from 
dollar sources by air freight unless they are 
noted to indicate that they have been issued 
specifically to cover goods to be imported by 
that means. 


Lima (Peru) and Germany 
Linked by Radiotelegraph 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc. on 
November 1, 1947, opened a new direct 
radiotelegraph circuit between Lima, 
Peru, and Germany, according to the 
American Embassy in Lima. This cir- 
cuit is for the moment intended to give 
radiotelegraphic communication only to 
the zones in Germany controlled by the 
American and British military authori- 
ties, and private citizens approved by 
them. 


Trans Australia Airlines 
Undertakes 70 New Flights 


Trans Australia Airlines (TAA), which 
is operated by the Austrdlian Govern- 
ment, has announced that it will reor- 
ganize its services to provide 70 new 
flights between the capital cities of Mel- 
bourne, Hobart, Sydney, Brisbane, and 
Adelaide. In addition, TAA services will 
be inaugurated between Adelaide and 
Darwin, and between Adelaide and Alice 
Springs (Central Australia), and Mel- 
bourne and Burnie (Tasmania). 

The new schedules will bring the num- 
ber of new flights a day between Mel- 
bourne and Sydney to nine, between 
Sydney and Brisbane to five, between 


Melbourne and Hobart to three, and be. 
tween Melbourne and Adelaide to four. 
The Darwin service will operate three 
times a week each way, while the Burnie 
run will operate round trip each day ang 
the Alice Springs flight round trip every 
Monday. 

TAA recently took delivery of 3 con. 
verted cargo DC-3’s—which fact has 
made possible the expansion of its 
services. 


Nationalization of Electrical 
Industry Planned in India 


In line with the fivefold program by the 
government of West Bengal for the im. 
provement of commerce, labor, and ip- 
dustry, is the ultimate goal for the na- 
tionalization of industry. One of the 
first steps in this direction, the govern- 
ment announces, is the purchasing of the 





el 


— 


Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation at | 


a cost of 500,000,000 rupees ($150,000,009 
in United States currency) and the elec- 
trification of large rural areas. 


Mexico To Improve 
Naco-Agua Prieta Road 


Mexican authorities are planning to 
start work soon on paving the highway 
between Naco and Agua Prieta. This 
section forms a part of the main high- 
way from Imuris, Sonora, on the No- 
gales-Guadalajara highway, to Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua, on the Ciudad 
Juarez-Mexico City highway. This strip 
of paving is also planned as a connect- 
ing link between the railheads of the 
Sud-Pacifico de Mexico in Naco and the 
Ferrocarril de Nacozari in Agua Prieta. 


China To Coordinate and 
Survey Railway Lines 


It has been reported from Kunming 
that the Ministry of Communications 
planned to set up a Southwest General 
Railway Administration in Kunming in 
November to coordinate present lines 
and survey the Yunnan-Kweichow, 
Yunnan-Sikang, Yunnan-Burma, and 
Shihping-Fuhai lines. The survey of the 
Yunnan-Kwangsi Railway was said to be 
temporarily halted. Survey work on the 
Hankow-to-Ichang section of the pro- 
posed Hankow-Chungking Railway is 
now completed, and the survey of the 
Ichang-to-Chungking section is expected 
to be finished within a year. 


Vauretania To Sail 
New York-Bermuda Route 


The Cunard White Star Liner Maure- 
tania is scheduled to operate on the New 
York-Bermuda cruising service next 
year, and will be subsequently joined by 
the new Cunard White Star liner 
Caronia. 
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The Current British 
Crisis and the Broad 
‘Dollar Problem 


(Continued from p. 7) 


the financial gap referred to above is 
filled by credits or grants from this 
country. Other countries, as well as 
Britain, are finding themselves compelled 
to take similar steps. 

Some of the difficulties which the 
United Kingdom and other countries 
have in making their currencies con- 
vertible and allowing their trade to move 
strictly in accordance with commercial 
principles follow from the fact that ex- 
change rates cannot be left entirely to 
open-market forces and should not, in 
the present circumstances of the world, 
be adjusted by monetary authorities on 
the basis of such consideration alone. 

Were exchange rates to be so adjusted 
or allowed to adjust themselves, the price 
of the United States dollar in terms of 
other currencies would rise. The cost of 
imports from the United States by other 
countries in terms of their currencies 
would rise correspondingly and those 
countries would have a good commercial 
reason for buying lessfromus. The sup- 
ply and demand for United States dol- 
lars would be brought into balance 
through the establishment of the price 
for dollars by the free play of market 
forces. 


Alternatives and Conclusions 


From the above analysis, it would seem 
to follow that certain clearcut alterna- 
tives are to be recognized and definite 
choices made between them. Basically 
the choice for the immediate future lies 
between: (1) The establishment of equi- 
librium relations in the external mar- 
ket for the United States dollars: or (2) 
the acceptance of controls over interna- 
tional trade and transactions, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

The present writers venture to sug- 
gest here that establishment of complete 
equilibrium is not a feasible method to 
solve the problems outlined above in the 
immediate future. Such equilibrium 
would come about in one of four ways: 
A decrease in the demand for United 
States dollars; an increase in the sup- 
ply of United States dollars available to 
non-United States countries; a decrease 
in the price of other currencies in terms 
of the United States dollar; or a com- 
bination of these changes. 

The economic demand for dollars is 
not subject to manipulation, inasmuch 
as it is determined by basic conditions. 
The supply of United States dollars could 
be increased by larger grants or credits 
from this country. A considerable ex- 
pansion of our financial-aid program can 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange m Approat- 
1945 1946 | October en 
: : re Rate | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual 1947 in U.8 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 31, 1947 
Ordinary 123 4.23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4.04 4.03 . 2481 | Oct. 30, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 0236 | Oct. 31, 1947 
Gold purchase 56.05 | |} 56.05 0178 Do. 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 68. 75 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 ( ( 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18.72 | 318. 72 0534 Do 
Special free market 20. 00 420. 00 (4) (4) ; 
Chile Pesi Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 51.15 51.15 . 0196 Do. 
“3 Ps 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 *1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
Curb 1. 83 9) 835 *2. 25 2. 25 . 4444 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6. 44 6. 44 . 1553 | Oct. 31, 1947 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (offi 13. 77 14. 66 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do. 
cial 
Free *17. 50 18. 00 . 0556 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Oct. 31,1947 
lexico Peso Free 1.86 4. 86 1.86 4.86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 2000 Do. 
Curb 6. 62 5. 49 *5. 50 6. 40 1563 | Nov. 15, 1947 
Paraguay (iuaran Official 3. 12 3. 312 3.12 3.12 3205 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Free * 3. 41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 . 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Oct. 31, 1947 
Free 7. 85 *14.90 15. 50 . 0645 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 . 4000 Do 
Urugu Pe Controlled 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Other purposes 1.82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 29085 0 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do 


*Argentina, free-market rate for September; Colombia, commercial-bank and curb rates for September; Ecuador 
free rate for September; Nicaragua, curb rate for June; Peru, free rate for August. 

**Colombia, January-August average 

! Established by decree of Oct, 20, 1947 

2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb, 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced; this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

‘ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference between 
the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 sucres per 
dollar, were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange authori- 
zations 

New currency unit instituted as of Noy. 8, 1943. 

§ Established Dee. 4, 1945 
* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 


In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 
other purposes was eliminated 


Since November 1942, 





be supported on the grounds of world panied by some increase in United States 


needs. It is likely, however, that adjust- imports. 
ments in the exchange rates of some Under the International Monetary 


countries also would be required to 
achieve a satisfactory equilibrium posi- 
tion. Depreciation in varying degrees of 
the currencies of other countries in terms 
of the United States dollar would help to 
establish equilibrium by bringing a de- 
crease in United States exports accom- 


Fund Agreement, each member country 
is permitted to change the parity of its 
currency by only 10 percent without ap- 
proval of the Fund. Greater changes in 
the par value of a currency to correct a 
fundamental disequilibrium must be ap- 
proved by the Fund itself. 





NOTE 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


RVEERGS Om Latest 
ivailable 
Country Monetary unit quotation, 
: . October 
1945 1946 1947 Nov. 20, 
innual annual monthly 1947 
Australia Pound 
Official $3. 2280 
Free *3. 2117 $3, 2134 $3. 2119 $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc * 9229 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
Official O91 2A 0000 0000 
Free YO49 9320 R909 RUT2 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark ___- Krone * 9988 2086 S086 
France (metropolitan France 0197 0084 0084 0084 
India Rupee 3012 Ole O17 018 
Netherlands Guilder * 2792 ort 774 sro 
New Zealand Pound } D346 24 2248 5 9959 
Norway Krone "IR 2016 016 
Portugal ___- Escudo 4 0402 0401 
South Africa Pound 1H 1. OOK 1. 0075 4. 007 
Spain Peseta 0913 091 
Sweden__- Krona 258 ITR2 9783 
Switzerland - Franc 9 2334 54 
United Kingdom Pound 
Official *4 03% 
Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 1031 
*4 verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





The case against a general deprecia- 
tion of other currencies is not based on 
the ground that it would cause a decline 
in our exports relative to our imports. 
This is a direct result of the dollar short- 
age. The reason depreciation must ap- 
parently be rejected as the remedy for 
current difficulties is that the blind op- 
eration of purely economic forces could 
not be depended on to bring about, in 
all respects, the results to be desired in 
the present abnormal state of world 
affairs. For example, a general depre- 
ciation would have the effect of making 
countries which can ill afford to pay the 
present United States prices pay even 
more for what they bought in this coun- 
try. It should also be remembered that 
free exchange rates would prove to be 
highly speculative, therefore unsettling, 
in the current period, and would lead 
to further adjustments and unsettlement 
and speculative movements after the 
current abnormal shortages have been 
overcome. 

There are good reasons—the present 
writers feel—for maintaining approxi- 
mately the present exchange rates for 
the dollar (paralieling the reasons for 
price controls in emergency periods), 
but if this course is to be followed, the 
necessity for accompanying control 
measures to influence the international 
movements of goods and funds must, it 
is felt, be accepted. Some adjustments 
in the rates might be advantageous as 
a means of lessening the strains that 
have to be overcome by conscious man- 
agement devices, but this will not remove 
the necessity for controls. 

Prices (including exchange rates) per- 
form two economic functions when they 
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are allowed to adjust themselves freely 
to market conditions—they balance the 
total quantities which buyers are willing 
to take with the quantities the sellers 
care to sell them, and they provide the 
mechanism through which the distribu- 
tion of supplies among the buyers is de- 
termined. In the absence of free prices 
(or exchange rates) both total quantity 
and its distribution have to be other- 
wise determined. This means that the 
quantity of dollars available in non- 
United States countries will be increased 
only by their conscious decisions to ship 
more to this country, or by our decision 
to increase our imports on noncommer- 
cial grounds or to extend greater finan- 
cial assistance; and that the distribution 
of dollar exchange among different for- 
eign countries will be determined by 
their direct dealings with the United 
States (including borrowing and receipt 
of other aid) and the arrangements 
made for settling their accounts with one 
another. The arrangements, therefore. 
become matters of very great importance 
to all of those countries and particularly 
to the United Kingdom. 





The New General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Agreement as a whole, including provi- 
sions establishing the relationship be- 
tween the Agreement and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization Charter. 
Article I of the General Agreement, on 
most-favored-nation treatment, and all 
of Part II, on non-tariff trade barriers, 





are virtually identical with the provisions 
of the chapter on commercial Policy jp 
the draft of the I. T. O. Charter adopted 
at Geneva on August 22 after negotig. 
tions which paralleled the talks leading 
up to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The Geneva Draft of the 
Charter is to be submitted to the Uniteq 





Nations Conference on Trade and Ep. | 


ployment opening in Habana on Novem. 
ber 21. 


Multilateral Character 


Under the terms of the Agreement, 
each party to the Agreement will be 
contractually entitled, in its own right 
and independently of the most-favored. 
nation clause, to enjoy all of the con. 
cessions granted by all signatory coun- 
tries. 

This multilateral application of the 
schedules permits negotiating countries 
to obtain the benefit of concessions on 
many products of interest to them but 
of which they are not a principal sup- 
plier and which they would either not 
obtain in bilateral negotiations, or ob- 
tain only from one or two countries if 
they were one of the main suppliers in 
only one or two markets 


*““Non-Tariff’” Barriers 


The provisions dealing with non-tariff 
trade barriers seek to limit their restric- 
tive influence and to remove discrimina- 
tion in their administration. The prin- 
cipal barriers dealt with are as follows: 
Internal Taxes and Regulations, Screen 
Quotas for Motion-Picture Films, Trans- 
it Restrictions and Charges for Goods 
and Vehicles, Antidumping and Coun- 
tervailing Duties, Customs Valuation, 
Import and Export Formalities, Marks 
of Origin, Publication and Administra- 
tion of Regulations, Quantitative Re- 
strictions, Exchange Control, Subsidies, 
State Trading, and Economic Develop- 
ment Measures 

A discussion of the articles in which 
these subjects are treated will be found 
in the Analysis of the General Agreement 
released by the State Department on No- 
vember 18. The various studies of the 
corresponding provisions in the I. T. O. 
Charter, recently published by the State 
and Commerce Departments, will help 
to clarify the aims and accomplishments 
of the Agreement in this field 


Benefits in Prospect 


The benefits which the United States 
will derive from the Agreement can 
scarcely be reflected in sudden or drastic 
trade increases. There are too many 
compelling non-tariff factors stimulat- 
ing our exports, curtailing our imports, 
and generally distorting the pattern of 
our foreign trade. Acute shortages of 
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goods abroad have caused our export 
trade to reach unprecedented levels, but 
growing dollar shortages are inducing 
our customers to begin to husband their 
exchange and to give preference to pur- 
chases of essential foodstuffs, machinery, 
and raw materials. Our imports are be- 
ing restrained by inadequate production 
and rising costs in foreign countries and 
by dislocated relationships between cur- 
rencies. Foreign productive machinery 
is handicapped by obsolete equipment, 
shortages of fuel, raw materials, and 
skilled labor, and inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities, and agricultural produc- 
tion in some countries has been limited 
by drought and lack of fertilizer. 

The General Agreement and theI. T. O. 
Charter must be considered as parts of a 
long-range program designed to stabilize, 
liberalize, and later expand world trade 
once a reasonable degree of stability in 
the economies of trading countries has 
been established. 


; , ; 
“Logical Sequence” 


There seems to be a logical sequence in 
the role the United States is called upon 
to play in international economic affairs. 
The problems vary from country to coun- 
try, but in general, the order must be: 
Emergency aid, reconstruction under 
American leadership and largely with 
American financing, and then a far- 
sighted program for international eco- 
nomic cooperation as envisaged in the 
General Agreement and the I. T. O. Char- 
ter. Prompt and effective action by the 
United States in accelerating economic 
recovery in distressed world areas will 
hasten the fruition of the work done at 
Geneva. 

This does not mean that the lowering 
of trade barriers is of no importance 
over the near term. On the contrary, 
the recovery of war-ravaged economies 
will be facilitated and expedited by freer 
access to markets and sources of sup- 
ply. Later, when artificial, temporary 
stimuli and restraints have abated, the 
lowered obstacles should encourage a 
healthy, natural foreign trade and help 
to reduce the disequilibrium in trade bal- 
ances. 

The Agreement is not exclusive. It is 
hoped that other countries will later join 
this initial group and still further extend 
the area committed to liberal and equi- 
table trading principles. It is in this kind 
of international trade, conducted under 
sound, simple, and practical principles, 
that private enterprise finds its best op- 
portunity for prosperous development. 





Imports of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals into Greece in 1946 amounted to 
10,134 metric tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $3,288,000, according to the Min- 
istry of National Economy at Athens. 
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(Continued from p. 30) 


facturer, whose output was not available, 
production in the first 8 months of 1947 
amounted to 112,917,840 units. In addi- 
tion to the output of the 5 factories, 
about 20,000,000 home-made cigars are 
produced yearly in Bahia, on which no 
tax is paid. 

Production of cigarettes reached 1,085,- 
317,000 units in 1946, compared with 
991,576,000 in the preceding year. Cig- 
arette output in the first 8 months of 
1947 is not available. No snuff is manu- 
factured in Bahia. 

An estimated 800,000,000 cigarettes and 
70,000,000 cigars are consumed annually 
in the Bahia district. 

Cigarettes are shipped in only from Rio 
de Janeiro and Pernambuco. They con- 
sist of superior grades not manufactured 
in the Bahia district. In 1945, imports 
amounted to 151 tons; in 1946, 299 tons; 
in the first months of 1947, 65 metric tons. 

Shipments of cigarettes in the first 8 
months of 1947, all to other Brazilian 
States, totaled 64 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 133 tons in the like period of 
1946. Exports of cigars in the January- 
August period of 1947 amounted to 805 
metric tons, as against 734 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. The bulk 
went to other States in Brazil. 

The market situation in Bahia is good, 
despite the high cost of leaf tobacco and 
the high taxes assessed on cigars and 
cigarettes, which make these products 
expensive. The outlook for next season 
is promising as a result of continued 
demand, principally for cigars, in other 
States of Brazil and in European coun- 
tries. 

TURKISH TOBACCO MARKET 

Turkish tobacco markets for the crop 
harvested in 1946 opened favorably be- 
cause of the record production estimated 
between 90,000,000 and 100,000,000 kilo- 
grams. Leaf-tobacco prices were ex- 
tremely favorable. 

Numerous difficulties have, however, 
arisen with regard to the sale of Turk- 
ish tobacco to foreign countries, the most 
important of which is the matter of 
payments on the part of buyers. 

Under the present circumstances and 
because no export licenses are being 
granted for shipments of tobacco to be 
paid in pounds sterling, the disposal in 
its entirety of the exportable surplus of 
the 1946 crop is problematic. 

Estimates of the 1947 crop, which is 
at present being cured in the hands of 
growers, are 91,000,000 to 95,000,000 kilo- 
grams. Final estimates of production by 
regions will be available after the leaf- 
tobacco market starts. Present esti- 
mated figures are as follows: Black Sea 





region, 23,000,000 kilograms; Marmara 
region, 24,500,000 kilograms; Trakya re- 
gion, 2,300,000 kilograms; Eastern Prov- 
inces, 3,300,000 kilograms; Aegean region, 
38,000,000 to 42,000,000 kilograms. 

As a result of the very large stocks the 
Turkish Government holds, it is believed 
that the Government will have difficulty 
in effecting large-scale intervention pur- 
chases when the market for the 1947 crop 
opens during the first months of 1948. 
The two official purchasing organizations 
reportedly are holding 26,000,000 kilo- 
grams of Aegean tobaccos and about 
10,000,000 kilograms from the various 
other regions. 
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agency for decorative wall panels of all types, 
for the use of contractors and dealers in 
raw materials for construction. 

25. Belgium—Tabacs Semois Avril Loiseau, 
Frahan sur Semois, Rochehaut, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for aluminum foil for to- 
bacco wrapping. 

26. Canada—O. K. Johnson Importing Co., 
Ltd., 51 Gerrard Street West, Toronto 2, On- 
tario, seeks quotations for large quantities of 
best-quality “Knekkebrgd” (hard, crisp, rye 
bread), in 42- and 1-pound packages, square 
and round cakes. Bread to be packed in 
Canadian firm’s own wrappers which are pro- 
tected by trade-mark in Canada. Firm 
states if initial shipments are satisfactory 
it would like to enter a long-term agreement. 

27. Denmark—Chr. Petersen, 26, Haders- 
levgade, Copenhagen, wish purchase quota- 
tions for scrap rubber from tires, in loads of 
100 tons. 

28. England—Gail & Scott, 5 Drapers Gar- 
dens, London, E. C. 2., desires purchase quo- 
tations for 1,000,000 pieces hardware grade 
chrome steel balls 7/64 of an inch in diam- 
eter. These balls are for shipment to Yugo- 
slavia, and quotation desired is c. i. f. Trieste. 

29. England—Garner Mobile Equipment, 
Ltd., North Acton Road, London, N. W. 10., is 
in urgent need of sources of supply for bear- 
ings (both taper roller and ball); also, small- 
pitch roller drive chains, for the manufac- 
ture of agricultural machinery. Firm pre- 
fers to contact manufacturers to whom it 
may apply, giving full details of its require- 
ments. 

30. England—Lewis, Jones, & Co., Ltd., 167 
High Street, London, E. 17., seek quotations 
for chemicals including caustic soda, soda 
ash, fish silver for painting artificial jewelry, 
and thermoplastic powders. 

31. England—Meat Products, Ltd., Beres- 
ford Avenue, North Circular Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex, desires purchase quotations for 
food machinery, particularly double seamers 
for round and irregular tins. 

32. India—C.D.Parakh, Khurshed Building, 
Grant Road (Post Box No. 4081), Bombay, is 
urgently in need of the following dyes: ERIE 
Congo 4B 120 percent, 12 tons; Rhodamine B 
Extra 500 percent, 6 tons; Metanil Yellow 
Extra 125 percent, 6 tons; Vat Jade-Green 
Powder, Violet RR powder, Pink FF Powder, 
3 tons. Cable address: PUSHAHEAD, Bom- 
bay. Desires quotations per pound ec. i. f. 
Bombay, inclusive of 5 percent commission 
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for Parakh. Reason for urgency is expira- 
tion of import license December 31. 

33. Netherlands—Sikken’s Lakfabrieken 
C. V., 31 Rijksstraatweg, Sassenheim, desires 
quotations for first-quality phthalic anhy- 
dride, maleic anhydride, pigments (toluidine 
reds and maroons). Firm desires regular 
shipments as follows: Phthalic anhydride, 
20 to 30 tons; maleic anhydride, 5 tons; 
pigments, 1,000 to 2,000 pounds. Firm re- 
quests foliowing samples: Phthalic anhydride 
and maelic anhydride 3.5 avoirdupois ounces, 
pigments 1.75 avoirdupois ounces. 

34. Venezuela—Industrias ‘“Vikora,” Apar- 
tado 1881, San Agustin del Sur, Barrio Marin, 
Caracas, desires to obtain flat-bottom barges 
or similar type water-transportation equip- 
ment for hauling sand. Additional infor- 
mation regarding the type of equipment 
needed is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


35. Belgium—Maurice Jean Alfred Dis- 
persyn, 32, rue Isabelle Brant, Antwerp, seeks 
representation for animal fats; animal and 
vegetable oils (crude and refined) such as 
whale oil, linseed oil, lanolin, sunflower-seed 
oil, peanut oil; and oilseeds such as copra, 
palm kernels, peanuts, soybeans, decorticated 
cottonseed, and rapeseed. 

36. Cuba—Jose Picayo Martinez, Emped- 
rado 409, Habana, desires agencies for novel- 
ties, stationery articles such as eNnvelopes, 
pencils, and erasers. 

37. Denmark—Poul Andersson, 4, Amager- 
brogade, Copenhagen, seeks representation 
for cotton yarn. Firm indicates it has imme- 
diate customers for 20/1 yarn direct from 
mill. 

38. England—Fisher Sales & Export, Ltd., 
Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent Street, London 
W. 1., desires agency for general merciar:- 
dise 

39. England—Pallas Oil & Trading Co., 
Ltd., Imperial House, Dominion Street, Moor- 
gate, London, E. C. 2., seeks representation 
for all kinds of mineral-oil products 

40. Italy—Dr. E. Pescetto, 33, Via 25 Aprile, 
Genoa, seeks agency for patent medicines, 
sanitary goods, drugs and chemicals for the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

41. Italy—Roberto Rossettini, Via Rodi 2, 
Turin, seeks representation for newspapers 
and magazines. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—lIreland. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Guate- 
mala. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Indo- 
china. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—New 
Zealand. 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Czechoslovakia. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Uruguay. 

Canneries—Morocco. 

Canneries—Netherlands. 

Cement Manufacturers—Belgium 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Sweden 

Clothing Manufacturers—Iran 


Importers and 
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Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Martinique. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Poland 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters 
Chile. 

Flour Mills—Iran 

Flour Mills—Venezuela 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—New Zealand. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Poland 

Hospitals—Hong Kong 

Hospitals—Netherlands 

Hospitals—Panama. 

Hospitals—Peru 

Hospitals—Tunisia 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Angola 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Martinique 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Norway. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Poland 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands. 

Lumber Importers and Dealers—Egypt and 
Cyprus. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
Austria 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—New 
Zealand. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Colombii. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Indochina 

Motor Vehicles Importers and Dealers 
Netherlands 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—Syria and Lebanon 

Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers 
and Exporters—Dominican Republic 

Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers 
and Exporters—Mexico 

Naval Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Sweden 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Indochina 

Petroleum Industry 

Petroleum Industry 
Indies 

Petroleum Industry—New Zealand 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Angola 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers, Molders 
Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic Prod- 
ucts—China 

Provision Importers and Dealers—China 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Nica- 
ragua 

Sawmills—Hong Kong. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Ecuador 

Seed and Bulb Importers 

fholesalers—British Guiana 

Soap Manufacturers—Argentina 


Netherlands Indies 
Netherlands West 


Dealers, and 
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by business houses for advertising may now | 
be credited as business expenses and thereby 

made tax exempt. Formerly, this entire 

amount was deductable as a normal businegg 

expense. Excise taxes on wine, liquor, ang) 
beer are increased, and penalty interest at 

the rate of 3 percent is to be charged anny. 

ally on tax bills exceeding £1,000 which are j 
more than 3 months in arrears. Finally, g 

10 percent tax is to be charged on the stake 

money of all pool betting except that on ap. 

proved horse-racing courses. 

The additional revenue of £208,000,000 ex. 
pected to be gained from these taxes curing 
the following 12 months is as follows: Pyp. 
chase tax, £80,000,000; profits tax, £47,000,000; 
income tax from nondeductable advertising 
expenditures, £10,000,000; customs and excige 
tax, £56,000,000; and taxes on betting, £15. 
000,000. 

No increase in the tobacco tax was an. 
nounced in the autumn budget although 
such had been anticipated; and the present 
food subsidies are to continue unchanged, 
However, it was revealed that subsidies on 
leather, cotton, and wool, which cost £33, 
000,000, are to be eliminated next year, 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sulfuric Acid: Importation in Metal Cone 
tainers Authorized Conditionaliy.—The ime 
portation of sulfuric acid in metal containers, 
if accompanied by a sworn declaration of the 
manufacturer that the containers are new 
and adequate for the purpose, was author. 
ized by Resolution No. 393 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance 

This resolution, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of October 17, and effective the same 
day, modified the “note” appended to item 
374-F of the tariff schedule to read as follows: 
“The importation of sulfuric acid is permitted 
in glass containers; also in metallic contain- 
ers, when a sworn declaration, prepared by 
the manufacturer is submitted, certifying 
that the containers are new and adequate for] 
their intended use At the same time, the 
wording of item 493 (on the prohibited list) 
was modified to read: “Sulfuric acid in metal 
containers which do not fulfill the requires 
ments specified in item 374—-F 

Resolution No. 83 of the Director of Cuse 
toms, dated February 25, 1946, which pros 
hibited imports of sulfuric acid except in 
has been replaced with the 
present resolution : 

|For the announcement of Resolution No¥ 
83 referred to above, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY Of March 23, 1946.| 


glass containers 





Sugar and Black-Strap 
Molasses: Export Control 

Control over the export of sugar and 
black-strap molasses was reinstituted, 
effective November 1, under the authority 
of the Export Control Act, the Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

These commodities have been con- 
trolled for export since April 1947 by the 
Department of Agriculture under the 


authority of the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947, which expired October 31. 

Sugar and black-strap molasses are 
now in relatively free supply, OIT states. 
Export license documents will be required 
at this time only for shipments to Spain 
and its possessions. Exportations to all 
other destinations may be made under 
general license and, therefore, do not re- 
quire the issuance of an export license 
by OIT. 
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